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INTRODUJDTtON ^. 



The^materials included in this volume have been produced in order ^to 

meet existing gaps in the field of ethnic studies. Recent reviews of the 
• • • (- 

American educational scene continue to point out the cavalier fashion with 
which various ethnic groups are treated in the fonnaL curriculum. Prior 
to the 1970 's, there were blatant bmissiot^ in dealing with Afro-Americans, 
Mexican-Americans, native-Americans and other^t^ic groups, particularly 
those from Eastern and Southern Europe. While the literature of the ^70 's 
concetning the first three groups^mentiOned aboi^e increased, literature on 
other ethnic groups remained scarce. VThen these ethnic groups are mentioned 
in texts and' other^printed materials fot schools the references' are super- 
ficial and are presented unsystematically. Ttie findings of a panel of 
fourteen educators and social scientists reported in 19^7 regarding the 
quality of textlbooks fpr elementary and secondary' schools , still holds. 
The panel established that tektbooks are generally characterized by "ethno- 
centrism, middle-class bias,- Anglo-Saxon and white racial emphasis. , . 
Protestant ChristiaAity. w."^ Thus, children and youth are not given the. 
opportunity in school to review' the ^contributions of different ethnic groups 
to American history and culture' and to examine reflectively the problems 
Which such groups faced as they* began" to establish their identity and 
•fulfill the*ir needs. 



For the full*report, see C. B. Cobc and B. G. Massialas, eds.,' Social 
Studies in' the United States; A Critical Appraisal , New York: Harcourt' 
Brace Jovanovicb-, Inc., 1967.^ , ^ , * 
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Greek-AmericaQS have made substantial contributions to the American 
civltur<i — in the arts, in the sciences, in mysic, in politics — yet lik(3«mA% 
of the groups mentioned before, they have remained outside tHflfcformal 
curriculum of the public , schools* While the 'general contributions of 
ancient Greece ^are- dealt with, primarily in world history textbooks, vir- 
tually nothing ^is mentioned in social studies texts about the Greek migra- 
tions before and after Vorld War I, the problems immigrants faced, or fheir 
rtodes of responding to. the challenge of their environment through fraternal 
organizations, religious and youth clubs, and neighborhood groups. Greek 
immigrants settled primarily, in large cities—New York, Chicago, Detroit^ 
Clevelai^d, Boston — so that their problems and cultural contributions are- 
associated with tH^se of urban. areas. However, ^mall settlements in such 
communities as Tarpon Springs and Apalachicol^, Florida, initially estab- 
lished as sponge diving ^and fishing villages, respectively, also present 
a fertile area of research and study, and contribute to a b^ter under- 
standing of American cultural pluralism. 

« 

Given the unsystematic treatment of the'tgpic, .as well as -the dearth 

of^ readily available resources for use in schools, the need for a program ♦ 

focusing on Greek-Americans as they interact with other ethnic groups in 

the context of American ^<^ciety becomes apparent. It is to this particular 

need that the project sought to address itself. In' this regard,'' the project, 

made 'a modest beginning. 

The materials included in this volume are organized as upits built 

* 

around a topic. Generally, the units are self7Contained and can be infused 
into appropriate' areas in the curriculum, including world .and U. S. history, 
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humanities; music, and ethnic studies, Teachers. shou;Ld use their own 
judgment ?n deciding wheh and where the units may be infused into tkeir 
•own programs.^ , - * ^ * 

^ . I In 'developing these materials, our primary goal was tb provide infer- 
/mat ion about Greek-Americans for children and youth which would enable them 
to make their own interpretations concerning the accomplislunents , problems 
and life styles of this ethnic group ihimaking the transition ^from the old 
world to the new. In meeting this primary' goal, we have relied on the 
following principles: (1) that the description pf Greek-Americans be based 
"^on* reliable evidence and that the interpretation of their contributions 
be objective; (2) that an inquiry approach of learnin^nd iastruction be 
utilized so that students reading and participating in activities about * 
Greelc-Americans» can be motivated^ to pursue the subject beyond the informati 
.given; (3> that a multi-disciplinary apprqach be used so that students and 
educators realize that t>ie study of ethnfcity^is not a new subject to'be' 
aided to the curriculum* but is a significant topic to be 'treated from the 
perspective of different subjects and disciplines; (A) that* a comparative 
approach be used in the sense that questions raised about the GreeTc- 
Americans, and generalized findings about them, can be applied' to the 
study of other ethnic groups tO/whi(;h the students may belong or know about; 
(^5^) that the individuals studying ethnic contributions need to personalize 

the ideas to the extent that they can relate the springboards to tbeir 

/ 

own personal experiences and find meaning in and relevance to the described 
events and^ac ti'vi trf.es . 

tn organizing the units, we haVe followed a set format ]^a3ed on o\ir 
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notions of inquiry teaching and learning.* Each unit includes .two sections- 

one for the teacher and one for the student. The teacher section includes 

the f o}.lowing ^components: 

1» Goal — This is a general statement which summarizes *the ^ 
a^m and purpose of the unit; 

2. Ob-jlictives - Thege are the specj^c things'whicli students ^ 
should gain f rom^exposure to the uni^, and are stated in 
"semi-behavioral" terms; ^ ^ 

3\ Hypotheses - These are examples of possible hypotheses 
which the teacher may expect the student to* reach after 
using the unit. However, these are only suggestions 

r^ay be replaced or modified by- the student^ » ' 

A. Background Infoinnation -.This provides the teacher with * 
additional data upon which the unit is based.* The 
material may include necessarv^ terms and definitions, * ^ 

' ■ J ' ■ ' ' 

bibliographic sources and orfher elaborations so that the ♦ • 
teacher who may not be completely familiar with the topic 
-can-f^el--€onfi4ent- in- teaching-, the., unit; " . ...... . 

5. Procedures - This component provides suggested guidelines 
\^ich the teacher may follow in order to complete the unit; 



2 ■ • . 

For further information on inquiry, see Byron G. Hasisialas and J^ck' 

Zevin, Creative Ehcounters in the Classroom ^ New Yo.rk: 'John \tLley ^nd 

Sons, Inc., 1967, and ByroaG. Massialas, Nancy Sprague, and Joseph Hurst , 

Social Issues Through Inqu:^y , Englewood i)lif*fs, New Jersey: Prpntice- 

Hall, Inc., 1975. 



6, Materials and Equipment - This part alerts teachers to 
specific student materials or audio-visual equipment 
(i.e., cassette player, slide projector) which will be 
^ needed for the unit; • , ^ . 

♦ 

* > • » 

7» Student Materi3ls A copy of all student materials are 

prc^vided foj: the teacher. * • 

The s^Tudent section includes t-he following components: 

!• SRringboards - These include materials such as specific 

articles, case studies, recorded music, slides, and video-- ' 

^ , tapq^ which the students will examine during the lesson. 

^ Each*' springboard is designed to liave students generate 

their own ideas about Greek-Americans in comparison to ' . . 

other ethnic groups. Our springboards provide a begin- 
ning, not an end, to the study of ethnicity in America.. 

The^work on this project^ has been eJtremely gratifying for all 
• concerned^ The ethnic groups involved, the contributors gf ideas $ind 

materials, the teachers and students participating in the field-testing and 

^ ' • .... 

the curriculum writers have all shown that there is vitality and excitement 
in this field. The ethnic i^oots which people have are to be thought of as 
a ric^^ national heritage to preserved, not something to be destroyed 
or homogenized. It^is in tjiis' spirit that these TB^terials are offered for 
, American students to use as a powerful means for exploring cui^tural diver- 
sity in all of its aspects. * * ' * " 
K ^ 

^ ^ — Byron G.^Massialas 

Project Director 

Decembe.r 31, 1975 
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!• PaCterns of European^ Migration to the Unit ecT States - , ^ 1 

Examines the reasons f or imalgratlon to the United' States. 
Covers the advantages and dlsadv^tages of a ne\^ life In th^ United ' - 
States. Identifies Immigrant' gromps^ origin and their ethnlg com- 
position In the U.S; population. 

2. Migration from Greece ^ J ' . , • n 

Discusses the reasons for Greek Immlgpatlbn to the' United 
States. Examines the dowry system, and economic con^feions of the 
.Greek countryside. 

\ 

3. > Greeks Go to the United States • . ' 25 - 

Examines the particular reasons which led to extensive mi- 
gration fro^ Greece. Deals with refugees from Asia Minor^and pro- 
blems which ar9se from a reliance on currant cropsu. 

V 

Initial Greek Contact In.th^ United States . • ' 39 

Looks ^t^the examination procedures encout;teted at Ellis 
^. . „...l8land- and "how-this contact affected Greek Iri^iigyant.s. 

5^. New Immigrants Ih the City . ' y » ' 47 

is 

Examines, and discusses the adV§ntages and' disadvantages (Si im- 
migrant concentrations in large cities.^ Explores the reasons why 
these concentrations develop, and wRat kind of Institutions they 
provide. • ' ♦ , 

5B. Residential Relocation of ^IimnlgrantlT ' * 61 

Examines the changes which take placSS in the residential sec- 
tions of cities. Discusses the reasons foi^ living in the city and 
explores the, reasons concerning immlgrant^ocation in the center, 
of the city. : ' ^ 

— "9 ■ , 
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GreeR Employment ' \ , 70 

Examines the kinds of employment which Grfee^ limnigrants ob- 
. ; tained upon arrival in the U.S. Discussfes their qualifications and' 
desires 'for such jobs. . " ^ '7 

, 7. Social In8tituti'OQ^--Social Glub Activities ,85 

Examines social activities and organizations in general and 
identifies- specific Greek social activities, ' * 

, ^ Ethnic Organizations ^ o ' * 93 

Examines the formation and characteristics of- Greek-Ameri- . 
can organi(2ations. Discusses the reasons for and functions of 
such organizations, 

V f \ 

9. Social Institutions'-^The Coffeehouse • ^ 108 

Specifical]^examines the coffeehouse ancl its functions in 
Greece and, the United States. '^-^ 

10. Greek Mu^c^ Instruments , 118 

Examines and identifies musical instruments native to /3reece. 
Compares Greek music with American music. 

✓ * 

11. Greek Folk Songs • ^ ^ , 131 

* • 
Examines regional Greek fojk songs. Identifies ftie development 
and some historical information of these songs. 

12. Greek Dances • n * ^ 1^2 

'Examines characteristics and diagrams of Greek folk dances. 
Discusses the historical and cultural backgrounds of several speci- 
fic dances. , ' . ^ 

w 

13. Greek-AmerjLpan Newspapers . * 158 

' Describes similarities and differences in American and'Criek- 
Amerlcan ndwspapecs. Examines the kinds of news and advertisements 
, in Greek-American newflrpapers. ' , 
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14. Greek-American Participation Xn U.S. Politics 

Describes attitudes and participation of Greek imraigrants, in 
U.S. p9litics. Examines immigrants* political trust and political 
efficacy. 

15. E'^hndc Pressure Groups in the Political System 

Examines and defines ethnic pressure groups. Identifi^ the 
objectives^ of pressure groups and the means of achieving those 
objectives.. Also illustrates the political accomplishments of 
Greek-American pressure groups by using a specific case stud^. 

16. Political Leaders * . - 

' . ^ 

Examines some of the aspects of a political career. Discusses 
ethnic backgroimd^ socio-economic* background, person^ality and 
education relative to the success or. failure of a political career 
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GOAL:. ^ 



To e2«amfne the forces that influenced sizablfe population grpups 'f rom • 
Europe to leave theii^ homeland and migrate to the U.'S.. since the , ' ^ 
beginning of the 19th century. ' . ♦ 
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OBJECTIVES: 



1. Students will be able to identify the main reasons (i.e., economic, 
political and social) for immigration tb'the U. *S. 

2. Students will be able to list and describe the advantages and dis- 
advantages of lif e d.n the U. S. in comparison to life in Europe 
during the 19th century. « J ' 

3. Students will be able to identify the main immigrant'' groups by ^country 
, ^of origin *^and Ae ethnic -composition of'th'eU.^S. population^ - 

/\ ; ' . . 

HYPOTHESES : - t . . V 

* . * * / # 

X. If a group of -people are faced with a large-scale economic disaster\ 
or po^litical or social persecution, then they are likely <to move ^ ^ 
elsewhere in search of safety, political and religious freedom, and 
economic independence. 

Z. Once the decision to migrate is .made^ people are likely to choose ^ 
the country which offers the ^b est economic opportunities: ' ^ 

3. ' If people are forced to leave their homeland, theii they are likely 

to go to a place where they'know, through relatives or friends, that 
ythey may find better living conditions! 

4. . The country wh'ich provides the best economic opportunities and social 

conditions for new life is lively tb ^attract the majority of those 
willing to migrate. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ; * ^ . . ' . ' \" 

During the early 19th century, many European coUntries-i^ere. under 
reactionary regimes, which came^ into power after the. defeat of Napoleon 
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(at Waterloo) (^nd the subsequent erosion of the liberalizing and .reforming 

: • • , '' '. ' 

.ideas released by the fren^ Revolution in t7^9. 

Reactionary measures and suppression were > practiced by almost all 

^European regimes, forcing rebelling groups individuals to emigtabe. 

During this period, one of the few^ countries where freedcAn^ and liberty * 

prevailed, Was the United States of America. The S. was the country 
* * * h " 

' * . N 

wher^i^most "Europeans turned in' order to escape from persecutit)n in their 
'own CQuntryv Vthe largest* number of political refugees during the 19th 

century. came' from Germany, where many fntellectuals. protesting the >prac- 

^' ' ^ I ' ^ 

ticdjii of the government w«e^ quickly repressed by German forces. • Th^se 

protests culminated in* two attempts to overthrow tfie government ^in 1830 - 

and 1848. Tbe86 effbrts were unsuccessful and drove ffi^h of education,. 

substance, an&x^^M^ul standing jto emigrate to the U. S. In addition .t 6^. 

dalitical persecution, social persecution on the basis of either race or 

religion was one of the main factors for the formulation of ai*tnigration 

flow from Etitope to the U. 5> (e.g.. Immigration of>l|ws from Czarist . , 



Russia) . - 



However , rel'atively poor econdmio^- conditions' prevalent in most 

C/ . « ' ■ - • ' \^ 

European countries was ^he m'ain force that drove the gte'af majority pf 

- . ^ ' / ' ^ 

immigrants to the U. S. Ireland is a prime Example of migration based 
on economic reasons.' The feudal structure of its economy, as'^^tn matly 
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other European countries, could not cope with adverse, '^^conomic conditions. 

vTherefore, ^hea the calamity of the potato crop failure struck in 1846, 

' ' ' • 

most^of the peasants had nothing to rely upon. Those who survived were 

sent to the U. S. at the cost of $15 per person, which was paid by the ; 

Irish govemment^in an attempt to eliminate excess population. Economic 

reasons were^ the most significant in the sense that they ^»^jg^f requently , 

the mafn^forces behind political and sotial" persecution, 

^ .J . - . ■ 

In summary, uKe following table* gives the main reasgns for migration 

in some of the European countries during the last century. This t^ble 

may#)e U3ed in th^ classroom to initiate a more general discussion ori the 

various reasons for , immigMtion. It may also^be Baentioned- in class that 



there were probably as many reasons for coming to ^ America .as there 



were .people who came. 



J 








CQU^ 


TRY 


MAIN CAUSE OF MIGRATION 


' , Ireland 

Germany ^ 

Russia 

Italy , ; 
, Austria-Hungary 


Famine 

Politica^Persecution 
Racial Persecution * 
Poverty ' ' 
Religious Persecution 







Immigrants were originally welcomed to the U. S. because* they were 
needed as laborers and as new settleis of the West, The English ^njj Scbttish 
arrived first,, then the Irish, fo'^llowed by Scandinavians* and Germans. 

: The flow of immigration was relative]||^ siuall until' the 1870*s. After 
this period the number of immigrants increased, reaching an all-tiye 



I 
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' high aifound the turn of the century, *^ 

The composition'* of iinmigrant stock changed after 1880, when increasing 
•niimbers of Russians and Italians b-egan to arrive. After 1900^ the Italians^ 
were the most populous group of immigrants, ^ 

. The Ehglish and the Irish settled in the cities and the Northeast. 
The Germans and Scandinavians were the -main force behind the agricultural 
settlement of the Wesfr. Later, thp Italians became one of the main soured . 
' of labor in America's large cities."^ , 

The poem, "The New Collosus," written on the pedestal of the Statjue ' 



of ^Liberty, compares the Statu^j^ Liberty with the Colossus of Rhodes. 
The huge statue of the Colossus of Rhodes, dominating the harbor entrance.' 
of theJ^ ancient town pf Rhodes, was dedicated to the sun god, Helios, and 
^symbolized the great power of ancient Rhodes as a comniercial center.. 



SOURCE: , ' . - ' 

1. Kennedy, John F., A Nation^of Immigrants > New York: Anti-Defamation 
' League of B'nai B'rith, 1959, pp. 17-18.< ' / 

♦ • 

2. Ibid. , p. 8. 

3. Ibid^., pp. 11-12. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT : 

1. Class copies of Springboard //I. • • ^ 

2. Class copies of Springboard //2. \ ' 

3. Class copies of Springboard //3. , 
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PROCEDURES*: 




!• .The students should be given five minutes to read Springboard //I, 

aiid discussion should follow on the basis of the relevant questions. 
T^e background information Should ^assist ttre teacher in answering 
questions. The/fetudents- should begin formulating, their hypotheses ^ 



at 'this stag^.^ ^ 



/ 

2. The €tudent;s should be given another five minutes to read and work 
' on S.pringboardr ^2. The discussion, based on the questions related 
')tp, tbis springboard, should help the^ students identify the main* 
^i^hnic grqups which came to the U. S. On the basis of this discussion, 
they 'should be' able to substantiate their hypotheses* 

3\ The students siiould be asked to speculate on the size of immigration 
during the 19th centXiry and the beginning of the 20th century. They, 
should "compare the size of the migration with the size/of the overall 
^ population of the U. S. during the same period. Fog/example, Ijetween 

* ^ 1820 ''and 1920, over 33 million. people entered the>u7 S. as compared 
<to an overall population of 521 million in the same period. 

4. 'Filially, the p^oem by Emma Lazarus "in Springboard O ^ould be read 
by the students. They should be expected to connect 'the meaning of 
,i:he poem with , the large 'immigration waves that come from the poor and 
suppressed European countries to the-iJ. S. 
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Read^the following article about an Irish family -and their reasons 
for going America: «... 

' * . 1% , 

"'*In 1844, Patrick Donnely, his wife, and three children, lived on a 

farm in Ireland. Donriely did not own the farm but worked it for a landlord. 

*^ln return for this work,* he kept a portion of the crop and gave the rest 

to the landlord. *> * ^ . 

• * • 

The' i840's were not good years in Ireland. Land that had been farmed 
for centuries was worn: out, taxes were high, money w^s short, and Donnely 
tound it difficult to meet the* increasingly heavy demands of his landlord. 

^ The' Donnely family lived in a one^-room hut made damp by the weather 
and smoky by the fire which burned for heat and cooking/ The most impor- 
tant part of their diet was potatoes grown on the farm. There was a 

* ' , -^i 

littl-e milk, occasionally a piece of fish, and meat was the rarest of 

luxuries . * ' /f 

** ^ . * / , • 

This vas what the DcJpnelys ]ffSd known' all of their lives and 'they. * 
might never have questioned this existence had it not been for the calamity 
that struck in ,1846 — the potato crop was destroyed by rot. Half a million 
people died in Ireland* that ye^r of starvation and ^s eases resulting from^ 
malnXitrition. For the *DSflnelyS, failure to produce^ a crop that year - 

meant eviction by their landlord. , ^ 

\ ■ . ' 

•fhere yas no longer a life for the Donnelys in Ireland, and there 

' » 
were many more in the' same condition. Therefore, when the government, in 

an attempt to get rid of excess population, offered to "l^ay thd Donnelys' 

^ *■ ■ ^ V . . 

< , • 6 
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passage to America, they accepted. The cost was $15, As 'hundreHs .of 

/ • 

thousands of their compatriots* did, the Donnelys 'sailed for^ America and 
• eventually th^y^ reached their destination — New fYork." ^ 



QUESTIONS ; 
1. 



2. 



What is the story about^ 
IThy do you think^ the Doi^fielys left their homeland? 



3. Why do you think they did not wait for another year? 

4. Do you think that die problems the Donnjilys faced were similar or 
different from the problems ot^|er countries in Europe ^faced during' 
the 19th century? ' 

5. How would you sijmmarize the main "factors underlying migration? 



A- 
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Beginning with the l^argest group, make a chart and rank the various 

^ ' ' . ■ ■ 

nationalities shown below according to the sizje of their emigKatioji tp^ 
the U.S. Use the following map to identify th^e countries and the number 
of immigrants from those countries. ^ 



lismigrants^to the U.S. from E'urape, 1900-1920 



Scandinavia 
814,921 



Ireland Y"^ ) 
511,385^;^^. 



Russia 




2,608,299. 



Greece 
343,510 \ 



r 



Adapted From; 



Carpenter, Niles, Immigrants and Their Childrep - 1929 , U;S. Bureau of 
Census, Monograph No. 7, WasWTngton, D.C. , 127^ pp. 324-325* 
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UNIT' 1 - SM ^ 
Springbdard #2 
Continued' ^ 

QUESTIONS ; 



1.' From which part of Europe did most of the immigrants come between 
1900-1920? 

2'. Based on what you' know about earlier immigration, why do you think 
immigrants were so numerous from these areas? 

s 

3. Do you think these numbers increased* or decreased in <he nextf t^en 
twenty years? Why 'do you think so? 




\ 
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Read the following poem after^ you have read the' four questions 

' ^ ' '-^ • 

Aelow. Think about what the poem may be trying to say. 

' ' THE NEW COLOSSUS. 

Not like thf brazen giant of Greek fame, ^ 
^ With conquering limbs astride from land to land * , 

•Here at ^our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty^ woman with a torch, whose flame * 
Is the ^imprisoned lightening, and her name 
Mother of .Exiles. From her beacon-hand 
Glows worldwide welcome; her mild eyes cbpnand ^ 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame \ 
''Keep, ancient lands, your storied pompll' eries 'she 
With &ilAit lips. "Give me your tired, your poor ^ 
* Your huddled masses yearnifag'^ to breathe free , 
\ ' The- wretched refuse of youA teeming shore. - 
Send tliese, the homelesjs, tCTtp^t-tost t^me, 
f Hit my lamp beside the gol^eW^rl" 

^* Emma Lazarus ^ "The. New Colo^us," 1883. 



.QUESTIONS ; 

1, What is the poem about? 



2* To what peop/e does th€^ poet refer? 



• 3. What is the significance of the poem? - ^ 

4, Why do you think part of the pd^ \^ written on the pedest^ 
the Statue of Liberty? ""^sk * * V,' / 
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GOAI. ; 



Lgrated tc 



To examine the conditioi^s under which Greeks emigrated to the U. S. 



OBJECTIVES I ' , . . 

!• Students will be able to describe the economic' conditions pr-avalent 
in the Gi:feek countryside in the early 20th century. ^ 

or relatives influence4 the Greek peasant living in 'a small villagi 
to mijgrate. - . ' 



2. Students w^Il describe .how close contact with immigr:int friends 



\ 3. Students will be able to identify the effects of the dowry system 
on the life of the Greek village. 



^JIYPQTHESES i . ' ^ , . • * ' ' 

If the employment oppoi?tunities in one place do not increase as much 
as the population, then the surplus population of that place may 
eventually emigrate in search of employment. ^ \ 

2. If immigrants keep close and continuous contact with their friends 

Of relatives back home^ then their friends or relatives may eventually 
fts^low the immigrants. 

3. H a group of people are convinced that their own living conditions 
*''fere not good and that 'they, can easily obtain better living conditions 

in another place, then-these people may leave their homeland without 
having a real need to migrate. * 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ; 

TraditionaMv, the majority of the Greek population has been employed 
in agriculture and fishings: Thi? large segment of the populace con^itutes 
the most under-privileged class of the society. It is no wonder, therefore 
that the Greek village has always been the main source of migration. 



Some of t^ae main problems faced by the 6reek villagers and hoW these 



5? 




problems eventij^rfiy led to* the jdecision to emigrate are discussed belo<7. 

" I , 11 * * ^ 
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The most important 6f these problems is the„low productivity of land 

due to lack of modem or adequate methods of cultivation- and fertiliza- 

tion, as weli as the generally poor soil. 

Until recently, , very little hadAbeen done to improve these adverse 

conditions. With lack of support byNihe central government-, the Greek 

peasants found themselves left behind in terms of economic growth and 
^ ► , • * 

•they gradually grew disappointed, distrusting, and dissident. 

. > . • • • A . 

Gi?&ek famill^ have traditionally been large — they formed what is 

r 

known as the. "extended family." These included all three generations—* 
grandparents, parents, and their children — reflecting an inability to 
satisfy the growing housing needs of the increasing poplilation. These 
overcrowded conditions were readily accepted as long as the children were 
young and the grandparents were able\to help with the domestic and farm 
work. However, when the children reache^d working age and were too jiumetous 
and burdeilsfme to be taken care of by their parents, they had to seek 
employment elsewhere, most -of t^ein in a pearby town or capital village. 
' Frequently, they moved to a nearby village afjferer marrying a resident of 

that\illage. ' ^ . ' — 

* The result of the above process was the slow but constant increase 
in size of most of the Greek piJbVisional capitals throughout the country, 
especially the disanalogous grow,th of J^tkens to its present immense 
dimensions (nearly 2.5 million today). 

The origin of Greek emigration to foreign countries, and especially 
to the U, S,, is to be found in the structure^f the Greek ^conomy and 

12 
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in Rart in the adventurous character of Greeks. 

* Fairchild said tTiat, VGrWc4 has always been -a splendid place to go 

away from to make a fortune," and, "emigration from Greece is not a new 

thing." Greeks have traditionally immi^rate^d to the surrounding countries 

and to the various European capitals.^ 

During the last decades of the 19th century, the advance in communica- 

tion/facilities , especially the establishment of overseas trips by boat 

on g^regular basis, made long-distance traveling available to more people. 

Iche adventure-seeking Greek character pushed the first Greek imnjigrants 
I ',/■'. ' 

to the new land. .The ability to communicate frequently by mail resulted 
in the emigration of frie^nds and \relativfi8 to this new land, who otherwise 
would have emigrated to, nearby Greek villages and towns or to Athens in 
search of employment. Some of them*4pnigrated to the U. S. because they 
wanted to^'experl^ life in the U. S. *(about which they heard so much) 
witXfout having a real need to emigrate/ 

Greek customs and traditions are family-oriented. The idea of migration 
was acceptable only because of the possibility of constant^ommunication 
between* the emigrants and their families, who depended upon their help and 
support to continue age-old Greek traditions, st^ch as the dowry system. ^ 
^ It is indicative of the strong family ties and the powerful Greek , 
traditions that the first immigrants to the U. S. went with the-olrjective 
o^gprking a few years and then "returning back home," where the individuals 
felt they belonged. JO^ distance, however, between the U. S. and Greece 
is too large, artd ,the changes the first immigrants underwent were too great. 

n '4 
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*to permit anteasy decision to return avid settle "back home" again. A - • 

number of •immigrants, after a few years of staying in th§ S,, re!turned 

ji> • ♦ 

to Greece only to find it hard to a.dapt to an eWironment which seemed too ^ 
different and strange. 

Another area of concern is the att^itude of the Greek governments with 
regard to the various economic and political problems* which Greece had 
encountered ^ince the end of the 19th century. 

Greek* governments, since 1821, faced a number of difficult and pressing 
problems. One of these was the adverse e^conomic conditions throughout 
the country. The policies* the governmerfts* initiated to meet these conditions 

were not\well coordinated. Occasionally, physical or .political disasters 

u ' ' * , 

droVe Greek peasants to despair. .One .such disaster is the so-called 
"disaster in Asia Minor," which, in 1922,. drove millions of Greeks residing 
in Asia Minor under Turkislj^ rule out of their homeland. 

•The lack of stability in the political field led the oountry to a 
dumber of political adventures both within the^couhtry (conflicts between 
king mid parliament, occ^asional coup^'etats). and 'with its neighbors (wars 



Turkey and Bulgaria). Greek peasants had to worry about who was going ' 
to be their^next governor, and they always had to be ready for possible 
war with one of Greece ^s neighbors. ; ^ 

The gap in education between the elite and the people, ahd the reported 
lack of interest on the part of.^politicians for 'the real benefit of the 
country^ resulted in a mutual distrust between leaders and the Greek people. 
The lack of personal seculrity and the threat of recruitment into th^ 
. ' ' 14 
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army (often for a questionable cause) , added to the pressing economic 
conditions and made emigration the'^best possible solution for a large 
segment of the Greek: society — the Greek peasant, . 



SOURCE: " k ^ ' * 

1, Fairchild, H'. P., Greek Immigration to the UnjL'ted'States , Yale University 
Press, 1911,. p. 9. 

2. Vlachos, Evangelos C, ,^ The^ Assimilation' of Greeks in the^U, S, , 
EK.K.B., Athens, 1968. ^ ^ ' • ' 



mTERIALS AND EQUtBMENT ; 

1. Class copies of Sprlngbos^rd //I, 

2. Class copies of Springboard //2. 

3. Class copies of Springboard #3. • 

4. Class copies of Springboard //4i - 



J: 

PROCEDURES ; • . /"^ , > ' 



/ 



1. The ^teacher should distribute Springboard //iV'and ask the students fot 
their reaction. The teacher should write.^on the board 'some of the 
solutions proposed by students for the problems faced by the peasants. 

-.■i" • , • 

2. Springboard //2 should be distriljuted knd the questions referring to it . 
should be asked. Again, soma of the ai;i8wers sjiould be sampled -and the 
connection between the scarcity of employmetitf and the dowry system 
should be established. - . 

• 

3. Springboard #3 should be distributed .and' students should begin formu- 

^ lating hypothfes^s to* explain the eagerness of Greeks to go to the U. S. 

k» Finally, Sjpringboard //4 should be distributed , to' the students, and their, 
^responses to the questions should be incorporated in the original 
hypotheses explaining the initial emigration of Europeans. 

" t . ' < * * 

' ' ' ^ 15 / ' 
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Springboard //I . ' ^ 

Read the description below of a Greek. family and answer the questions 
which follow: ^ 

In th^ little village o& Tsipiana^Niucked away among the rocky hills 
of central G.reece ^, there was living a short time ago a' fine young lad 
with a handsome pval face, wavy hair, and a well-knit, sturdy' frame. Hi5 
name was Cons tan tinos Panagopoulos , but the^vil|.agers called him Costa, 

* and for .convenience sake we will follow their example. Costa was*. th&- - 

* yo'ungest child of a family of five— ^three boys and two girls. His father 
he had never known, as he had been <5ne of those who lost their lives in 
the ill-advised Turkish War of 1897, when Costa was little more than a 
year cdd. The loss of the chief bread-winner was a hard bldw for the 
family^, whose <;ircumstances hed never been easy, but they all rose to the 
occasion arid took tip the new burdens rthat .presented themselves. Fortunately, 
thUHfowned a small plot of land just outside the village. Part of this was 
laid out in vineyard* and the rest was given to the cultivation of wheat. 

The remaining'^ot)erty of the family consisted of a donkey and a few. 
sheep. The little stone cottage in the village, too, beloTige^d\to them. ^ 
This put^em in Indep^ftent circumstances, and th^y were about as well 
off as the average of their fellow villagers. After the father/s death, 

* the remaining members of the f amily«*Givided fh^.^bor of cultivating their 
little piece of groiriid among th^^ .As sooti'as Costa \pj3 able to walk, ^ he 
used to go out with one of his brothers or sisters' and help watch tlie' 



little f Ipck, of ^^^P as they brctwsed on the hillside. 
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SOURCE: - . ' , I ' 

Fairchild, P., Greek Immigration to the United %tates > Yale University 
Press, 1911, p. 90. 

QUESTIONS : . . ^ 

1. What does this story tellj jroy? . ^ . ' 

2. How would you describe the condition's of Costa's family? 

3. In your opinion, wei^e these people content with what they had? Why 
or why not? ^ ^ 

' ^ w 

cA. If they owned "a>^all plot of land," how do you think they coulci 

survive when all' five of them would be older and each with a family of 
his/her o^m? C 

Try to Imagine yourself In Costa's position. 
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The following article gives a description of an aid Greek tradition. , . 

. THE DOWRY SYSTEM 

According to Greek tradition, one of a man's most important obligations 

was to ensure his childrens' future happiness by arranging foi their 

successful marriage. The marriage of the daughter required spedial care, 

since a woman, as it was widely accepted, was dependent on her husband. 

Consequently, one way tb ensure a happy and prosperous life for one's- own 

daughter was to provide her with a sizable dowry, which Her ^usband would 

administer for their mutual prosperity. . If the father in a family was 

deceased, then the responsibilities in such matters were assume^ by 

other.male members of the family. 

* » 

\ 

"No young *man, ever thinks of marrying a girl who is not provided with 
a satisfactory dowry, and the marriage contrac^ amounts practically to the 
purchase of the bridegroom. The tfrinciple incentive for work for the - 
men of tHe country is to -secure enough money to Inake good mattes for 
their daughters and si6*ters. ^'^m^j^^ respect, the young men show a really 
admirable devotion to their sist^ers. It is quite an exceptional thing for 
a Greek to think of entering the weddefl state himself until ail his sisters 
are- married." • . ' . / 



SOURCE : *- • ^ - 

^ / 

Fairchild, Henry Pratt, Greek Immigration to the United Stateg^ ^ Yale 
University Press, 19H, prp. 39-40. 

> - • 
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QUESTIONS ; 

1.' What do theser paragraphs describe? 



2.' Do you thak that the dowry system hfelped yolmg- people t<^ start a new 



life? How and why? 



♦3. Do you think tTakt Che dowry system was beneficial for the copnunity? 
Explain your answer, ( ^ • ^ 

*4, Do you^know of any similar institutions? Name them. 

5, Do you approve such a system? Why or why not? , * 

6. Do y^ou think there are enough reasons to justif-y its existence today? 
why^or why not? . » 



' r 
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The material below shows Costa In a new situation In America. Read 
the article and answer ^the questions which follow. ^ 



"Well-dressed men with flashing diamonds ^^d gold watches, arid a 
fascinating air of prosperity -and v^rldllnels frequently drove over from 
Trlpolij^, and sat about the coffeehouses *of the village telling strange 
tales of a glorious, far-away land called America, where money could almost 
be had for the asking, and where the buildings were half a mile high, and 
strange carriages without horses ran about the streets. More than this, 
%here was work there for* everybody and a man could §et rich in five yjears. 
These men said they had been there and seen all these things, and so it 

^ seemed that it mbst be so. The villagers tised to hang around these'^ien 
in open-mouthed wonder and Costa^s two brothers were often in the grjoup. 
One day, one of the flashy strangers walked out to the field where the two 
b6yf.^were WorkUng^ and had a long conversation with them. He asked tllem 
why they did not leave »thls dull and poor^ little village where they had 
no^hope of ever being better off than they were then, and go away to America 
where they could very soon make £f fortune and provide a luxurious home 

*for themselves and their families. He said he had a friend in Chicago 
who was running a large establishment and who needed several boys to do 

easy'wark fpr him, and he would use his influence to get the boys a # , 

It 

position with the Chicago man. His conve^rsation inspired the boys wlth^ 
a keen 4eslre to get away to this wonderful land, and they said that if 
they had the tnoney they would certainly go. But it really was no use 
thinking of it, for they scarcely could get money etiough together to 

20- ^ \ , 
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supply the needs of the family, to say nothing of taking trips across the 
ocean. But the wonderful man overcame every objection. He sal,d that 
he would provide them ticket^ all the way to Chicago. Of course, he would 
take a mortgage on their property^ just for the form's sake, but when. they 
reached America they could earn enough Iti a very few months to pay that 
off and have' some laid up for themselves. 

The upshot of the matter was the boys were won oveiT. They in turn 
persuaded their mother, and in the Spring 1901, they started for 
Amej^ica. Then began a period of still greater hardship for those who were 
left. The entire burden of cultivating the field fell on the mother and 
the two ""girls, while Costa had to spend all. his days watching the ^heep. 
After a couple of months, letters began to -conte frocj the boys. They were 
full of 'disappoJLntjnent. The' establishment was a small shoe-shining parlor 
' wRere they had to work fifteen or*sixteen hours a day, at' wages so small 
that only by diAt of the strictest economy and cruel self-denial could 
they save even the^smallest sums weekly. Moreover, they learned that tb^ 
had been grievously overcharged for their tickets, but the mortgage was I ' 
in writing «ind tfae interest must be'paid pronq>tly, whatever befell. 

^ But as the years went by, things began to look brighter. First, 
th^ boys wrote that they were getting better wa^es, apd were ah\L^i to begin 
to makd payments on the pfincitpal of the mortgage. Then one 'day came a • 
4j.etter bringing with it enough' money to pay off th^ entire balance of the 
hedVy debt. What a day of rejoicing that was I. ^jom that time on things 
went prosperously. In- a short time, the "boys wrote that they had bought 
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a little candy store and were going into business "for themselves. For 'a 

1. 

while after this, the letters broqght less mpney than before, but^only 
for a while. Soon the sums of money whith came regularly every month 
began to aseume proportions that seemed fabulous^^^ These were laid by, j 
until^the total'was sufficient to pay fdr the erection of a fine new house, 
^almost the best one in the village. 

Thus, Costa grew up with his eyes turned toward America. His brothers 
were not the only ones who had gone tp that wonderful land. Every year 
the number of villagers who left foi; the United States increased, until 
by the 1:ime Costa was about thirteen there were hardly any young men left 
in the village. With dowry provided by the boyis inWerica, the elder^ 
daughter had been married. Her husbgnd, too, had lett very soon for America 
but he promise4 to send for her soon and she w^s waiting in patience. The/' 
, younger daughter, though she- too had a dowry, was *s till unmarried — there 
were so few men in the village. - - ^ < . . 

/^t last, early in the year 1909, Costa received a letter from his 
elder brothit. It contained several strange-looking silps of paper 
fastened together and read something ^ike this: 

^ Chicago, Ills., Dec. 28, 1908 

De^r Costa: /'^ • 

- ' . . - ^ I 

The time we have befen so loi^g expecting has at last arrived. Our 
business has reached the point where we need another helper, , and we 
want you to come' over and help us. I janclose ^ complete ^ticket from 
Tripolis to' Chicago, all^paid for. All you have to do is to show it to 
the men as you go along. Have dear mother give you a written paper 
showing that you HaVe ner permission to come, a^Q you are not yet sixteen. 
We will pay you, the same wages aa we would pay any other clerk. Take 

' * - - 
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the greatest care of yourself, dear Costa^nd come quickly. Kiss my 
beloved mother and sisters for me, 1 kiss you on the two eyes. 
If* 

. ' ♦ Your affectionate brother." 



» SOUR CE : 

^^Fairchild, Henry Pratt, Greek Immigration to the United States , Yale 
University* Press, 1911, pp. 62-64.1- ' 



/■ ■ 

.QUESTIONS ! ^ 

1. ^What does this story describe?^ 

2. Why do you think Costa's older brothers left in the first plac6? 

3. Can you give some reasons for Costa's willingness to go ^o the U. S 

4. Do you think he did tlie right thinf?^ Why or why not? 

' ft ' 

5. What would you have d6ne in his .position? * 
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Springboard #4 " ''■ „ 

"^^As^you read^the following paragraphs, think about how the message 

'here would affect a Greek peasant. ' * 

♦ f ' • • ^ 

"Why remain ta struggle for a piece of bread Without any security 
for the future, without honor and independence? Why not open your eyes * 
and see the good that awaits you; harden your heart and 'seek your fortune 
abroad, where so many of ygur countrymen already have made thei'rsL 

Why linger? To protect your parents? Today or tomorrow, whether 
their children are here or abroad, they will close their eyes forever. 
*It \(ill be better for you to leave home and, send a little money to provide 
^r them in^^th^r advancing years . 

Or, are you waiting to cultivate the barren lands with ;:he plough — 
share and dig in the fields? Have you seen how much progress you ^lave m'kd 
thus far?" 

•• * 

SOURCE ; ' » 

Vlachos, Evangelos C. , quoted in They Remember America , p. 3., Theodore 
Salutos. The Assimilation of Greeks in the U. S. . -E.K.K.^E., Athens, 

1968. 

QUESTlbNS ; 

1. What do you think is the purpose of this invitation? 

• #• . • 

2. How do you think it would affect k Greek peasant? , ' 

3. Put yourself in a Greek peasant*s position and try to, react to the 
above invitation. How .would you respond to the person who wrote the " 
letter? A 
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To examfne some of the paiijticular circumstanees which created extensive 
migration from Greece. ' . 

OBJECTIVES ; - 

1. Students will state- hdw the livelihood of peasants may be af/ected 
by total dependence on a single agricultiiral product. 

V 

2. Students will list the possible destinations of Greek refugees from 
Asia Minor in 1922 an4 give reasons why Greek refugees would move 

' to those particular afeas, 

3* Students will discuss the effects of war, especially guerrilla war, 
upon the life of the Greek peasant. 



HYPOTHESES : 

1. If the livelihood of the majority of a population depends heavily on 
a single agricultural ^product, The welfare and prosper ity^ of these 
people will depend exclusively on The quantity of that particular crop 
harvested and $old e£th year. 

2. If a particular crop fails to grow or sell well for several years in^ 

a row, ^then the people depending exclusively on it are likely to abandoi 
its cultivation, search for other employment, and possibly migrate. 

3. When a large segment of the population of a country is uprooted, some 

of these people are likely to moye to the richest and most prosperous 

country known to tliem. % ^ 

• • • * 

** - *^ ' 

4. When a war takes place in a country the rural areas of the country 
are most affe,cted and some.of the peasant popid.ation is likely to seek 

• security in the big tbwns of the country or possibly emigrate to^ 
another peaceful counjtry. 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION : ; 

At the turn of the century, the principal agricultural products of 

' ' ' ' . ' 1 

Greece were vineyards, wheat, olives* figs, com, tobacco, and a variety of 

gatden vegetables-. With -soAe variation, these are the main agricultural 
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products of Greece tc^rthis da^, ^ Among them, raising currants was the 
fundamental industry of the nation* 

•Greek currants originally sold well 'due to the currant crop failures/ 

r 

4 in competing' countries, mainly France .^^ However, when France solved this 

C:r9p disease problem and resumed producing currants, Greece could not 

compete and its crops remained unsold. 

This condition prevailed for a number of years and created acute 

problems for the Greek government and the Greek people. The government 

waff' not in a p^^pion to solve the problem effectively, so the peasants 

found a solutiSDn in emigration. This emigration trend eventually became 

^ a massive exodus from the Greek villages. One of the main destinations 

•wa^ the U. S. Once an older brother, friend, or relative was established 

\ 

in the prosperous land, he would, step by step, take most of his able-bodied 
relatives with him* 

This trend -was ^ome\^at eliminated by the Balkan Wars and World War I.- 
In' fact, some 30,000 to 40,000 Greek immigrants returned from the U. S. 
to fight for their fatherland during this period. However, immigration 
ta-i:he U. S. incr-eased again with the end of .the ^wara in Europe* 

In the early 1920^s, there were approximately^500,000 Greeks living 
on the coast of Asia Mino?:. Greece attempted tpr incorporate these people 
into the Gree'k state, and rtake this area Greek territory. Turkey resisted 
and the war between the' two countries ended with a disastrous defeat of the 
Greek army. As a result, the millions of Greeks^ living in Asia Minor ^^'^^^ 
feventually uprooted and transported to the Greek mainland. The main center 
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of Hellenism in Asia^nor had been the town of Smyrna. A description 
of the Smyrna disaster was recorded by Henry >forgenthau, a contemporary 
who was the first chairman of the Refugee Settlement Commission (the inter- 
national agency set up the the League of Nations to planN^d supervise the 
staggering work of repatriating the million-odd destftute re^gees from 
Asia Minor). It*d^s used here to present; the conditions under which thi^ 
transformation took place and to g^ve an idea of the* magnitude of the probl^. 
Two and a half million people were to be accommodated in a country which 
could hardly afford to provide ftr its own population (nearly 6, '000, 000 at 
thatt-time) • The settlement of the refugees created immense problems^ in 
Greece and a number of international organizations r^esponded, offering help 
to alleviate the /refugees' plight. Eventually, a'number of .these uprooted 
Greeks sought asylum in other countries, especially in the United States. 
Since then, the number of Greek immigrants to the U. S. Was kept lo\^ through 
the immigration policy of the U. S., which discriminated against Southern- 
European^-, and through the world economic crisis of the 1920*s. ^ 

' Tlie 1940*s were, for Greece, years of political, economic, and social 
"turmoil. During the four years of German occupation (1941-1944), a large 
number of men fled from Greece to join the Greek army in Egypt. An even 
larger number joined the various resistance groups inside ochupied Greece. ^ 
The political and social unrest following the liberation of the country 
culmitiated in a diaMtrous civil war '(1947-1949) . During the two ye^f s of 
this war, the. Cneek countryside suffered most. Looting and murder terrified 
the Greek peasants; The agricultural product was poor and was intended to 
feed, only the family of the producer. Much of this product was stolen or 

" i 
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deatroyed by the fignting parties. Man^ these peasants sought safety 

with a relative or friend in the large Greek towns. Most of the men were 

engaged in war, and the rural population consisted of women, children, 
« 

and older men. Nikos ^zantzakis, one of the great modern Greek novelists, 
wrote a novel dealing with this period. The first- pages of hlB novel 
provide an excellent description^ of the prevailing circumstances and the 
general feeling in a small village i^-one of the remotest and firost* neglected 
parts (j^^reece. ^ ^ ' 

^ The events of this decade (1940's) had a profound effect on the Greek 
people. The economy waa ruined, and the inflation was*running high. The 
people were divided and polarized between left-wing Communist supporters 
and right-wing supporters of the established order. This waa the climate 
under which Greece entered the reconstructiqjj^ period, six years after the 

•• 

test of t^e world* Again, Greece was left a few steps behind. 

'•^ * • * ' 

The advance in communication facilities 'brought Greek villagers in 

close contact with the city culture which eventually became greatly admired 

and highly desirabr^. These sentiments contributed to the continuation of 

' • " ' 

the-migration flows from village to town, and ^entwally from' t]ie village to 

those foreign countries which presented better "employment opportunities 

(e.g», Weat Germany). In Xater years, this migjr^ition increased due to the 

^ • 

generally worsening conditions for the agricult.ural segment of the p9pulation 
and jbecauae of the lack of educational opportunities due to the phronic * 
inefficiency of t^e Gre«k educational system. Campbell and Sherrard noted 
.that despite the immediacy, of village affairs, men^s imaginative aspirations 
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were elsewhere and, efepeci'ally in mountainous districts, ambition and 
success became equated with migration. 

To quote David Holden: "The young h^ve learned that life elsewhere 
can be more exci'tirig and more prosperoua, and in lucent years they have 
been packing* their cardboard suitcases in vunprecedented numbers and taking 
to the road." And as Fairchild ^aid, "The wonder is not that the, Greeks 
are now emigrating to ^erica in such numbers, but that they did not begin 
long*ago." ^ ' ' . 

SOURCES 



1. Campbell, Johikand Sherrard, Philip, Modern Greece , London, 1968. ^ 

2. Kazantzakis, Nikos. The Fratricides . New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1964. 



3. Morgerithau, Henry. ^. An International Drama . London: Jarrolds. 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMgNT : 

1. Class copies of Springboard //I. ^ ' 

2. Class copies of Springboard #2. 

3. Class copies of Springboard #3. , 



PROCEDURES: 



1. The class session will begin with an examination of the currant crop 
and how the failure to sell^iti in part, created the Greek migration 
fldws to the United States. Use Springboard #1. 

2. ' The students « should then tead the description of the disaster in V 

• Smyrna in, Sptlngboard #2. They should discuss the possible- destination^ 
of thedBpeople, forcefully removed from their homeland. 

3. The st'udents,vill.then use Springboard J3 to generate discussion and 
explain how the Greek Civil War reinforced migration. ' ^ 
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^Description of Currants ' ' ' * 

Currants are small berries wMch are round and smooth wilh a^ tart 
flavor. The name "currant" is also given to a type of -small seedless*. ' 
raisin,* used in cookery and confectionery, that has heap grown foV cen- 
tjixries 'in -Greece and is now also cultivated in Calif ornia^ 

Currant' plants are bushy, seldom exceeding six feet (two meters) in 
height. ^The stems lack spines and prickles, and the floy/^ry fruits are 
bom in clusters. The currant is clos'ely f elated to gooseV^ries. ' Tlje 
currant plant is fairly hardy, growing besV in richV,^ well-drained soil 
with some moisture near the surface « Harvesting is done'by h^dr. 

There are different types of currants, and various uses include 'jaiBS, 
jellies, wines.,^ and pies. 

The currant wac|r^s a serious enemy of currant bushes and gooseberry , 

plants. It 'is the young, or ],arva,*o§ a European sawfly. Currant worms 

' • ' \- ' ' I 

can be- killed by s"prayii\g lead arsenate on the plants. Currant plants 



serve as a shelter for the fungus that caiises the disease white pine 
blister rust, whigh is harmful to white pine trees. It is unlawful to 
grow currant, plants in states which *have large ^^^^ p^vie forests. 

•/T^^ollowing article descirlbes an event which caused some Greek^ 
to .emigrate from their country. 

f * 

* Thd phyHoxer.a epidemic in French vineyards^ eliminated the production 



■f 



of French currants* to minimal proportions. Greece took advantage of the 
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disaster in the French crops and increased its export of cifrrants fron 

43,800 tons in 1861 to 100,700 tons in 1875. Eventually, Greece econon^r 

' / 

came to depend heavily on this agricultural product. 

By 1892, France had recovered and started increasing its domestic 
currant product. During the same year, "France introduced a high tariff 
against Greek currants, the price of which on the London' market fell over- 
night by 70 percent. The currant disaster (due to the low currant price 
and* the unsold quantities of this product) had repercussions throughout 
the ^conon^r. . . . Thus, the 1890 *s saw a recession that helped to begin 
* the migratory movement to the U. S., which between. 1906 and 1914 attracted^ 
more than a quarter of a million migrants." 



SOURCE : 

/ 

Campbell, John, and. Sherrard, Philip. Modern Greece . London, 1968, p. 97, 

'QUESTIONS ; , ^ * ^ . ^ 

1. What do these paragraphs tell you? 

2. Why did Greece face economic disaster when the currant crop remained 
unsold? 

3. What alternatives did the people in Greece have in order to eliminate 
the problems created by the currant situation? 

4\ Would you Q^iy that the currant problem was the main reason for migra- 
tion o? the Gfeeks durit^g this time? Why? * 
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These paragraphs describe another incident which led more inhabitants 
to leave Greece. t 



THE STORM BREAKS AT SMYRNA 
"The Smyrna disaster of 1922'need only be briefly mentioned here. It 
was the cause of the great exodus of all the Greeks of Ajsia Minor, but it 
happened so recently that many of the details are still fresh in the public 
memory. 'Let me itemize a £|w of these details: 



i^b^^ii 



...The systematic burning of the Greek quarten of Smym^bj^^he 
Turkish troops under the very eye of Kemal;l ' 

\ 

...The systematic slaughter of Greek men, women, ^nd .children; 

...The organized looting of -houses and churches; 

'...The unchecked, wholesale raping of women and young girls; 

...The segregation of all able-bodied Greek males from sixteen 
years of age to fifty, who were then driven inland where 
practically all perished of forced lab^r, their' destruction 
be£ig hastenea by starvation and assassination; and, 

...The deportation of the remaining women, children, and old men 
to Greece • • ^ ' . - - 



All these* atrocities were clear evidence of the deliberiite intention 
of the Turks to remove utterly all Greek population from Asia Minor, jun 
pursuance of the program of the Turkish Nationalists under Kemal, by which 
Asia Minor was to be completely *Tur^eyf ied'\ 

This plan to deport or exterminate the Greek population, thus made 
plain by the horrors of Smyrna, caused the immediate flight of thousands 
of Greek families from the other piorts of Asia Minor. In many cases, they 
were pursued out of their houses their Turkish neighbors, who seemed 
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spontaneously to attack tUem, in imitation of the Smyrna example. These 

thousands likewise poured in upon the sea^Torts of Greece proper, ^welling 

the flood of destitute refugees that was overwhelming, thfe ancestral land. 

Within a^few weeks, seven hundred and fifty thousand people were dumped 

like cattle at 'the ports of Salonic.a and Athens, and upon the larger 

Greek islands 6f the Aegean Sea, such as Crete, MyteletTe; Chios, and Euboea. 

The condition of these people upon their arrival in Greece was 

pitiable beyond description. They hadTljeen herded upon eyery klfijj of craft 

n 

that, could float, crowded so densely on board that in many cases they had 

only room to stand on deck. There, they were exposed alternately to the 

^ V / U ^ 

bli^teting ^Un and* cold, rain of variable September and October. In one 
case, whj^ea I itysilf beheld, seven thousand people were packed^ into a^ 
ve&^el that would have be^en crowded with a load of two thousand. In this 
'arid, many o\her- cases, there>was neither food to eat nor water to drink. 



nume 



ous instances, t^ie ships were buffeted about for several days 



a^^wra bef oie^heir wretched human cargoes could be brought to land^ 

i V ^ 

ifypnaiyi ai^d smallpox swept tiirough the ships. ' Lice infested everyone, 
laiblesj^ere bom on board. Men and women went insane. Some leaped over- 
board to end their miseries in the sea. Tho*se who survived were landed 
Without , shelter upon th^ open beach, loaded with filth, racked by fever,' ' 
^ without' blankets br^even warm clothing, without food and without money. 
B.esides these horrprfe,' the refugees ehdured every form of sorrow — the lo68 
off husbands by wives, loss of wives by husbands ^ loss of children through 
death ot straying, all manner of illnesses. > ^ 
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If ever the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse rode down upon a nation 
it was when .this appalling host appeared upon the. shores of Greece, >that 
was ti7aii5)led by the flying hoofs of .their chargers and scourged by the 
spectral riders of War, Famine,^ Pestilence, and Death. But the little 
Greek nation^ of only five million souls, met their brothers in distress 
with unshaken courage and with open arms. Every home in Greece threw wide 
its doors and took in some of the refugees. In Athens, more than five 
thousand rooms in private houses ^^ere opened to them. Public schools were 
turned into hospitals, town h^lls were used as barracks, even the beautiful 
National Opera House in Athens was filled with refugee^, each of its velvet- 

; /' - 

lined boxes ^.becoming the home of a whole family, while scores more slept 

upon the f lopr-rQ^^he auditorium and on tlie stairways. 

Reli/f work wasNorganized on everv^de* In Athens, the ' famous Old 

Palace o|i ConstitutionNSquare was turned into" a headquarters where^ bread 

v/as distributed daily to-thousan^ of refugees, where lists of names were 

posted for the purposes of reuniting families that had been separated in 

the chaos at Smyrna, and where the general direction of all relief measures 

. % \ 

was centered. * • 

The streets of Athens were transformed by* the surging mul'^itude that 

now invaded them. The city had been almost somnolent before -^his irruption. 

It had been living the staid life of an orderly small capita^., where business 

had grown intoj^established channels and where life had settled into an 

easy and famlUar routine^ Overnight all this changed. Now the streets 

- < . 1 

were thronged with new faces. Strange fleets of Greek assailed the ear. 
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The eye was caught by outlandish peasant costumes from interior Asia Minor. 

I * • ' . , 

Si'dewalks were crowded. Avenues that had been pleasantly ample were now 

t 

filled with peddlers' carts of refugees who were trying to make a living 
by selling a few strings of beads or bits of finery. Cobblers set up their 
stools and trays along the most fashionable thoroughfares*. The great rock 

' r • ' -i 

of the Acropolis, that rises with almosT sheer sides in tHe very heart of 
Athens, looked down upon as stranf>e a sight as it had seen since the days 
when Phidias was adorning the Parthenon at its' summit. At its base sprang 
bp d new Angora, a new marketplace packed with tiny shops displaying all . 
*the varieties of small merchandise that refugees could scrape together for ' 
sale." 

f 

SOURCE ; 

Morgenthau^v Henry.. ^An International Drama > Jarrolds, London, pp. 51-53, 
(no^ copyright date). 



* <tjESTIONS : 



l.'^Whaj: Is the story about? 



2. What 'did these people take with them when they left? 

3. Where did most of these .people gp? Why? 

4. Do you ^think th^t these people would stay In Greece forever or would^ they 
try to gb^to another country, like the U. S», if they had the chance? 

^Why? 

5. What do you suppose was needed by a family from Greece to pravel to 
the U. S.? Do you think the Greek refugees could afford a trip to 
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The Greek village described below expresses the feelings of inany 
Greeks during this time: ' 

"The sun had set in Castello, It had flooded the rooftops and now 

overflowed, spilling onto the dipping, narrow back streets, pitilessly 

« 

uncovering the harsh ugliness of the village. Stark and ahsen, the houses 
were barren, stone piled on stfone, their doors so low one had to stoop to 
enter — and within was darkness. The courtyard smelled of horse manure, 
goat droppings, and the heavy stench of man. Not a single hous"e\ad a 
.tree in its courtyard, or a songbird in a cage, or a flow^pot in* the window 
witn perhaps a root of basil or a red carnation; everywhere, only stone 
Upon stone. And the souls who lived within these stones were hard and 
inhospitable. Mountains, houses, people — they were all granfte. 

Rarely, evdn in the good years, was the sound of laughter heard \.n M 



this village; it seemed indecent, an act against nature; the old men would 

turn artd wrinkle their brows, and immediately the -laughter would cease. 

And when the great feasts came — Christmas, Pentecost, Easter — and the • 

people ate a bit more, drank a bit mor'fe, and stretched their graceless 

necks tp, sing, what a lament it wasi Heart-rending, tragic, endless I 

Trilling mournfully as it passed from one mouth to the other, \fliat ancient 

terrors, what massacres it evoked,, what slavery, what eternal hunger^ Their 

song revealed, more than their tears could, the incurable trial oV their 

lives, the thousands of years that had passed over them — years full of 

hunger, ofv the whiplash, of death. ^ But they, like cliffweeds, had hooked 

on to these inhuman gray rocks atid would not be torn away. As long as 

th*e World endured, these hard-headed people 'of 'Epirus would not Ifet go.^ 

36 
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Their bodies the'lr souls were the color and the hardness of stone; 
they had become one with It, soaked by rain, tanned by the sun, covered ' ' 
by snow; all together, as though they were" all people, as though they wera 
all stones. And when a man and a women left tjtielr lone!W.jKclstences and 
the priest came to marry them, they had not a single tejidey word to say, 
^they did not krfow how. Silently they merged unde^-THe rough, woolen 
blankets, wi^ only one thought In mind: to make /children— that they might 
pass on to them these stones, these hills, this hunger. 

So many vomen, so few meni VThen they merry and the son Is ^planted 
In the woman^s womb, most of the men leave. How else can one survive In 
this barren wasteland? They go far and are long In returning. *Wlde-flung 
travelers and slow returners* the plaintive song calls them, f?r they leave 
thplr wives behind, alone. And the women wither, and their breasts, sag, and 
hair grows on their upper lip. And when they go to bed at night, to sleep, 
they are cdld. ' ' / 

Their life is an unceasing battle with God, with the winds, with the 
snow, with death. For this reason, the Castellians were not surprised, 
when the killings -bagan, brother against brother. They were not afraid; 
they 41d not change their way of life. But what had been simmering slowly 

within them, mute and unrevealed, how burst out, insolent; and free. The » 

\ • 

primeval passion of man to kill poured from within Jthem. Each had a • ' ' 
neighbor, ^or a friend, or a brother, whom he had hated-for years, without 
reason, often without realizing it. The hatred simmered there. unable to 
find an outlet. And now, suddenly,' they were given rifles and hand grenades^; 

. ' 37 
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• noble flags waved above their heads. ^ The, clergy, the army, the press 
urgfd them on— to kill theix> neighbor, their friend, their brotheV, Only 
in this manner, they shouted* to them,' can faith and country b^^vedl - 
Murder,, that most ancient need of man, took on a high mystic meaning. 
And the chase began — brother hunting brother. 

^ " Somi of the men put on red hoods and took to the hills. Others 
l/arricaded themselves in the village, their eyes glued to the top of Mount 
Etoraki across the way, where the guerrillas, were hiding. With whooping 
cries, ^he red-hooded ones would storm down the hill, or the black tops would 
attack from below. And they would pounce on each other, flesh against 

' flesh* And the sweet fratricide would begin. Women with tousled hair 
dashed from the courtyards and climbed onto the terraces, shouting, to 
goad the men on. The* dogs of the village howled; they ran panting behind 
their masters, their tongues hanging out as they joined- in the hunt; until 
tlight came and swallowed up ^the people." 

J 

SOURCE ; ' ^ 

Kazantzakis, Nikos. The Fratricides . New York: Simon and Schuster, 1964. 



QUES^NS ; 



1. What are these paragraphs about? 

2. How would you describe the situation of the village in this story? 

3. What are the reasons implied by the author for the men leaving their 
village? 

4> Can you justify these reasons for leaving? 
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GOAL ; {'•' . - ' ' 

— ^ I ' , * 7> 

•JTo exao^^ the effects of the first contact with the^ New Wofld on the 
Greek, imaigrants. ' 



OBJECTIVES ; 

1. Students will list add describe the examination procedures which every 
itamigrant was subjected to upon his arrival at Ellis Island. 

2. . Students will descritie how Greek peasants (accustomed only to peaceful 

village life) were affected by theLr first contact with a city such 
as New York, • . ^ * • 



HYPOTHESES ; 

It If people dre accust6med to a quiet village life, then, when they migrate 
\ to large olties they may Initially be confused and find it difficult 
,to adjust/ to the new pace of life. 

« / 

2. }0 pe&pyLe fraditionaily giving in poor rural areas like the Greek 
countryside migrate to large foreigfi cities, then these people may 
chang(^ their values and beliefs to coincide" with the 6ulture of their 
new CTvironment. 

^ . / ^ . 

/ 

BACKQROUND INFORMATION : ' 

,' Between 1900 and 19J0, around 200,000 Greek inmigrants, the great 
rtajority of whom were single males under 40 years of age, came to the 
United States. Most of them came from small Greek villages and settled in 
the large metropolitan cpnters in the U. S., predominantly in New York and 

icago. These people, like those who later foJ.lowed them, left bjehind 
relatives, friends,- and feft entire world of beliefs and valij|s. Most were 
shocked and- surprised by' the marvelotxs material world of 'New York and 



zn 




Chicago, They were so absorbed that they eventually set aside some of 
their values an eliefs. A climate of permissivjeness developed, slowly 
aiibng the Greek immigr«ij:8., as it did among ^very other-ethnic group faced' 

I 
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with similar circumstances. The harsh working conditions which the 
immigrants had to .face contributed to the permissiveness. 

The first impression of New York and other large American cities on 
the young and poor immigrants was decisive and symbolized the enormous 
difference betj^een their conservative poor village and the permissive, 
incredible world of the large Ameri^n city. • 



SOURCE: 



Kennedy, John F. A Nation of Immigrants . Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B^jith,' New York, 1959. 

The Outlook. March 25, .19C5. 



MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT ; ^ ' 

1. Class copies Of Springboard ifl. • 

2. Envelopes containing character descriptions for rol<g^laylng 

3. Class copies of Springboard if2. 



PROCEDURES : 



1. The class session should begin with the students riding Springboard i?l. 
' The related questions can be used as a guide for^^lass discussi^n. 



2. Select seven students to role-play the chara^^ters listed .in >£hei role- 
playing activity in Springboard #1. Give^^kch of the^ sever/ stjident- 
actors an' envelope which contains a de^ription of one of/the/seven 
characters. Instruct the student-acWrs to interpret tl>e. responsibility 



of**their role based on the description of immigrant arj 




as given 



in Springboard #1 (you may want %^ re-read the article aloud before 
students begin this activity). Terminate the rble-^ay activity after 
approximately 15 .minutes* Encourage the actors and the audience to 
describe how they felt about th| e/ents which jnai)|<ened during the role- 
play activity. ^ * 

3. Students shoul/l read Springboard *#2 and by ^e of the related questions, 
begin to develop hypotheses • 



AO 
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Read the five questions which follow this article." Think about them 
you read the description of immigrants arriving in America. 

' y 

"In the middle, facing the gallery, was a^tairway, coming up from 



grants, two or three abreast. Most of the men had small trunks on -their 



below somewhere J and up this gangway poured an unceasing stream of immi- ' 

/ 
/ 

heads or shoulders;- the women wore shawls or handkerchiefs on their heacls, f 
ani led or carried small children. They came up, stolidly, steadily, / 

- ■ ■ // 

submissively, like so many cattle; and as they came, a couple of inspector^/ 

standing within the lane, defined by gas-pipe railings that led str^iight// 
^ ^ ^ / 



from the stairway to the en4 of tiie hall, saw that they removed the hats^ 
trunks, etc., from their heads, and that they had their tags, with numbers, / 
in sight. 'The first throws »they see,' explained the official, 'is the/ / 
American flag, as it hangs below us, here, and all hats must come off before 
it.' . . V . ^ ' / 

They had ItVle time to look or understand, for they went /^oryard, 
between^^he guiding lines of railing to the first pen to the^r^ght/, where 
the twpM^isk, uniformed doctors stood, with a trim nurse in/4tt^dance and 
a neat array of basins, towels, etc., behind.. 'The doctor^ /examnetd each 
immigrant,' explained the official, 'for one of seventeeiy concagious eye 
diesases that have to be watched against, ai\d various iikin /iseases, such as 
favus, which attacks the head and f ingerhaiJLs . When/ the cfoctor finds* 

L J ' ■ 

disease, he chalkmarks the case, and it goes to th^y1ios]patal for detention 



or deport^ition, as >the decision may be.' As the /n'^imanr -^r earn flowed on^, the 
doctors caught the head of eaclf^immigrant, jerked io sharply back, turning 
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up the eyelids with skillful finger and thumb, and if there vas no 'disease, 
iet the man or woman pass to the next pen. Occasionally /a few chalk marks 
were made on the shoulder of coat or dress. Those thus iiarked went off 

to the left, to the hospital."' '] ^ \' ' 

f ' '' 

Adap^d from: ' ' ' 

The Outlook , March 25, 1905, p. 731. / 



QUESTIONS ; 



it* What do these p jr ^ jrap|tg_de j^cr lb e ? 



' / 



4- 



2. VThat was the flrfet, thing the Immigrants ^aw .up(oh their arirlval at 
Ellis Island? 



3. .What do you think is the lmpoi?.tance, I'f any/ that the Immigrants 

attached to the slgteof the ^jmrican /tlag? Do you think many of the 
immigrants noticed the flag? , ' / , • ' . 

/ / - , - 

A. How do you think the personality the Individual immigrants might 
. be affected by having to behave "like cattle" upon their arrival in 
the United States? / / 

/ / . ' 

5. "Vhy do you think the doctors ha4 to u^e chalk to mark the sick 
iiranlgrants? How would you respond under the same circumstances? 




ROLE-PLAYING ACTIVITY ; 

Select seven students tp/role-play the following activity. Di8trD)ute 
'an envelope to each student^ with /each envelope containing one of the charac- 
ters listed below* Restate /the situation as given in Springtyoard //I. 
Next^ have students react portraying the character in their envelope. At-^ 
the end of ten or fifteen ;toinute/, terminate the action/and discuss the 
discoveries of the class ♦/ 



lERLC 



Characters: 



Inspector - You ^re to ^eep the^immlgrants flowing steadily off the 
boat in an organized line , /Make sure all hats, scaives, and other items 



/ 
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are removed from the head as each iiranigrant passes beneath thtfWlag. 

Inspector - Ycti are to keep the immigrants flowing steadily off the ' | 
boat in an organized line. Make sure all hats, scarves and other items ■ 
are removed from the head as each immigrant passes beneaj^i the flag. It 
has been a long day And you are tired. ^ 

Immigrant - - Carrying a few belongings, you iiove down the gangplank, 
amazed at th^ sights you see. You follow all instructions and directions 
given to you. 

« 

Immigrant - Carrying a few belongings, you move dotm the gangplank. 
You seem alarmed at the treatment you receive. from the American officials. , 

Immigrant Carrying a few belongings, you move do\jn the gangplank. 
You are very uneasy about being here and are frightened by< these^ early 
experiences iiv a new land. ' p 

Doctor - You are to check each immigrant for contagious diseases 
"as they come from the boat. You have done this job for several months and 
the work is just a matter of routine. ^ . , 

Doctor - You are to check each Immigrant for contagious diseases 
as they come from the boat. This is your first experience with this type 
of work. 



Note : Students shbuld not disclose the nature of their role to the other 
students in the group. Give .the students completfe 5rjeedom to make their 
own' interpretations of the roles. 
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\ ' ' If ' # 

The following describes the reactions of an Irish immigrant f^jnily 

^upon their arrival in New York. ' . ' 

"The. early comers passed wearily into the stragglii^suburbs . 
Cautiously, they saw the now familiar road turn iftto a crowded street. ' 
Between the houses; the green spycs grew smaller, then disap^^^f^d. ^ . ^ 
Multitudes of menNappss^^d around them. .Carts and .coaches ran all about. 



^ Tall buildings ci>nsecrat6d to unknown uses hemmed them in. The siin was. 

M ' dar'kenedi Tlie noistS of-nature <;ere stilled. aM direction was' gone. ' 

H' This was the city^. ' ^ ' - 

' '"This;,is 4;pl^ce full of wond^s for those who hav,e* never seen a 
In * city before^ Amazement,' the* shadow of so much newness^^ioyers them. 

f Their min'^s rush to find a known compariSon/T But this'HT'like nothfrig" 
, *.else in the\ W5X^ld;^^^6^town, no fair, no marketplace was ever like it. 

f-^nd the new men,- who.^C^ery likely will spend the ^st of their lives in 

a city, pauge. They Ipok at the life of the city, tak^ it) the myriad-^of 

»' ' ' , ' , , , . ^ 

.'impressions ,^/«nd begin to, shape their attitudes ,t:oWard urban society. . . 

' " 'J * • ^ 

^ Patrick Don^ely was one .of those new men. Starting a farm took money, 

m ' and that was something Patrick di^not have. .He settled his J^amily in . 

f^^ V! a one-^room apartment and found a job in a consttuction gang. 

In many ways, life for the Donnelys In New York was even harder than 
11^*^^^^ ^ it had been in Irelan^^ Hardest of , all ^as the • strangeness of. the city 
m V 'and the hostility of many of the people. Although the Donnelys lived 
" ' • amcJng a large number of fellow Irish immigrants, thejre was no Escaping - 

I ^ 

To. ' • - 
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the bitterness which-he and hi's family'inet when fhey ventured outside of 
their circle of friends and neighbors^ It was a kind of suspicion, e^^'^n 
hatred, that Pitrlck Donnely was to know for the rest of his life. His 



grandchildren would live to see its virtual disappearance j^but that would 

ft 

be many years latere * 

There was nothing in any way remarkable about the Donnelys* life in 
America., They never again lived on ^a farm — that dream died early. Patrick 
Donaely worked, raised his fa^ly, and died. The things that happened to 
him atid his family ^mall.ones, but multiplied by hundreds of thousands 

-like ^he Donnelys, they became very large. ^5*atrick ^nd hiSN^{i/e had no 
education, hisr chil4ren had very little, but their children'9 children 
had considerably mote ^nd soine of the grea t-graji dchildren even, went f to ^ 



college* ^Patrick and his wife were^poor almost all of their lives. -Chis, 
too, Qhanged for the Donnely family as the years went by. There were 
other ^'changes as the yearfe\ passed. Each succeeding year saw Ireland grow 
dimmer and dimmer for the, Donnely family. InHe'ed, for the children, 
Ireland became little more than a -faint memory kept alive/ byt old family 
stories. What happened, in fact, was that the Donnelys) and their off- 
springs became less different from other Americans* VN^thout conscious 
effort, each succeeding generation became less distinguishable from all , 
othe^ Americans. Their presence made .the United States a different kind 
of nation, .but it also, made the Dpnnelys differeht people. It is hard to 
tell Which changed more or which prof ited -more. 
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SOURCE t 

Kennedy, John E. A Natibn of Immigrants , •Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, New Yopk, 1959, pp. 18-19. ^ 



QUESTIONS r 

1. What do theie paragraphs describe? 

2. What impressed the immigrants? 

3. Keep in mind what you kno</ about Greek peasants., and imagine their 

' reaction to the first sight of a big city like New York. Would it be 
similar or different from the given description? State your ideas to 
the class. 

4. How do you think the city may have affected their behavior? 

5. What do you think is meant in this story by the sentence, "and begin 
to shape their attitudes toward urban society"? -c^^- 



r 
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UHIT 5A - TM 

GOAL ; * , V. ^ , ' ' - ' ' 

To exdmirie the advantages and disadvantages of Greek immigrant concentrations 
in large cities in the United Stages. 

// . ^ ^ 

OPJECTIVES ; . ' ^ 

t 

1. Studept^ will examine why and how Greeks form cotnmunitieff^^n a J^fge 
city. 

2. Students will be able to identify and list some of the advantages and 
disadvantages that a Greek community may provide for its residents. 

3. Students will investigate the influence a large Greek community might ^ 
have on the rest of the city in which it is located. 

HYPOTHESES ; ° " • ' 

1. If members of an ethnic group move to a big city (usually in search of 
employment), then they are likely to settle in a part of the cit]^ 
.within eaiy reach of their- employment. 

1. If an ethnic group' is of considerable size in a given city, then 
these people are likely to live in the same neighborhood and may - 
• occupy this neighborhood exclusively by themselves, which may result 
in cultural isolation. 

3, If a community with a strong and unique cultural background is firmly 

established in a city, then it is likely that this community vil^ 

have cultural influence on the rest of the city and its region./ 

* 

A. If an ethnic group is concentrated and established in th^ center of a * 
city, then it is likely -to provide Institutions and neighborhood 
life with which the immigrants are familiar*. 

BACKGROtJND" INFORMATION ; • ' ' 

~ - •/ - 

Ethnic minorities, as they migrated to large American cities, often 

concentrated in central residential areas near |^e employgient center of 

m ^ 

the city. The reasons for this' concentration have been the same for most 
ethnijp groups. ^ The inat>ility to cofranunicate in English mad^ it ^necessary ^ 
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for the immigrant to look for another fellow-compatriot. His ethnic 
cultural needs (food, music, .dance) were only fulfilled in certain places 
where members of a given ethnic group were numerous enough to support 
establishments serving these needs, such as restaurants, coffeehouses, 
and grocery stores selling goods ttom the homeland. 

•'Greek cqmmunities of this • kind were developed early in , the 20th 
century In many large American cities,. The advantage of these communities 
for the Greeks that they offered a cultural life similar to that which 
Gr^eeks had been accustomed' to in their homeland. Various institutions* 
serving th^ immigrants were established (churches, coffeehouses, clubs, 
-etc.), »so 'that the cultural identity of Greeks was, to some extent, maintained 
In the United States. 1 ' ' 

pl Thiese communities also had some disadvantages. Tht^ existence of 
strong social institutions hindered the exchange oi American and Greek 
ide^as, which subsequently led to^a partial cultural and social isolation of 
the first Greek- Americans. ^ 

*The situation is different today because most second and third genera- 
t i on oGreek- Americans infrequently speak Greek, and they often maintain ^ 
only loose-contact with the local Greek community. 

Some large Greek communities of the early 20th century disappeared, 
and to^^ Greek-Americans are scattered throughout the cities where they 
live.' Some acquired higher social status and moved to the suburbs. In 
very big cities like New York and Chicago, Greek communities exist 'even 
today, but they have different characteristics from the ones that were 

. : ■ 
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established sixty years ^go by the first immigrants. 

The effects^of large Greek communities on the* rest of the city have 



been numerous. Aspects 'of the Greek culture^ such as Greek music, dance, 
and. some kinds of food, are familiar, to most Americans today. 

This lesson deals with why and how Greek communities were formed, 
and the advantages and dis'advantages tHese communities had for their 
members and the^ larger ^ community of ^wliich they were geographically a part. 



! MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT : - 

1, Class copies, of Spi^^ngboard 01* 

2, Class^ copies" of Springboard /?2, 

3. Class copies of Springt)oard if3% 

4. Class copies^of Springboafd j?4. 



PROCEDURES : 



\ 

:tionaft 



1. The students shcAild respond t;o SpringboardNjJl by writing a fict 

ha^-page story. about, their own hypothetical fjtrst day ii^ New York. 
Have students share their stories with the rest of the class. .Discuss 
what the stydents' main ideas of "difficulty" and "hardship" are, or* 
other items that may -sparing from their responses. 

y 

2. Springboard 02 Wiould be distributed and the responses to the questions 
shouW be summarized by the teacher. 

3, The students should then read and respond to the questions of SjJring- 
board #3. « 

4, Springboard tf4 shoulcf. be distributed and the responses to. these 
questions should be summarized (either orally, or on the board) by ' 
the teacher so they reflect thle stated hypotheses of this lesson. 
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^Imagine thay you are an immigrant who has just arrived in NeW York. 
You have no family here and you don't speak English. You only have the 
address' of someone from yout village in Greece who came to Ne^York some 
years ago. You have with you* some necessary clothing and a little money. 

r 

How would you. go about finding a job and a place- to live? 

■ 

Describe- in some detail how you -would '^apfetid your ^irst day in' New > 



York under these circumstances. What would you look for? 



UNLT.SA - SM 
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le attached map is of a fictional city* The shaded area is the part 
of the town where mostly Greeks and Italians live. The non-shaded area 
shows tlie place occupied by other Americans, This neighborhood is not ^ 
exclusi\ely residential, since there are a lot of stores in the area. The 
first fldor of the majority of these buildings is occupied by some kind 
of business: grocery stores, barber shops, coffeehouses, restaurants, 
bootblaJbks , fruit stores, candy s tor es^ and newspaper stands.. 

lagine that you are a Greek .immigrant without a lyjpwledge of English 
^ -and have little money. Now consider the map and try to choose a joli and 
an apartment to live in so that you minimize the distance between work and 
home.. • 

Be prepared to explain your choice of job and housing. What did you 
^ take into consideration before you decided where to seek employment and 
housing? 
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Density of People 
Per Acre 




Less than 150 
150 - 200 
2GG - 25C 

25.0'- 300 ^ 
300 - 350 



. + 



Possible employment where 
English is not necessary: 
restaurants , c6f f eehbuses, > 
grocery stores. 



Apartments for rent. 



Schools 
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EXPLANATION^ OF GREEK WORDS : ' . # 

^ Thio Kaphethes . . ..V. ..Two coffees (it is an 

e . ^ order to the coffeehouse 

, ' owner to prepare two coffees) 

Loukoumi, Baklava, 
^ Khalva Greek sweets 

* Giaourti.^ Yogurt ' 

'ilaffi Pastry 

Kappheneion.-. Coffeehouse 



Oigopoleion Liquor Store (Wine Stor^e) 

Typographeion Publishing House ^ . 

4Catastiinata. <l. . .Stores 



AMERICA'S VEST-POCKET ATHENS 

■ * t. 

*It is an ancient saying that New York contains "more germs than 
Germany, more parasites than Paris, and more dubs than Dublin"; but all 
America cannot boast more Greeks than Athens. Athens has 160,000 — America ^ 
has 100,000. The Transcript of Boston, a. city sometimes called the Athens 
of America, brings the news that the neighboring town of Lowell h-as more 
than 10,000 of them. If Boston cannot show an equal number, tfien the presence 
of so many of the rdal Hellenes in a neighboring city may prove a strong 
argument for crowning a new locality. Lowell'^ Greek population is estimated 
by the Hellenic paper of that city, the Er6vna, and in further exposition of 
those claims, the Boston paper remarks 

"Passing over the fact that comparatively few of our Hellenic residents 
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, may be described as Athenians in the literal sense — being very largely 
Peloponnesions or .from Saloniki and the north — the designation is not on 
the whole inappropriate* The scenes are suqh as one might find- in the 

' *Odos ErmoUjJ or in Syntagma or Omonia Square. There is a f ree-and-easiness 
'in some of the byways that would recall the chaste s^xiiusion of the 'Street 
of the Red Shoes' — as tourists terra it — under the'shadow of the Acropolis. 
One misses the persistent hammering of the Street of the Coppersmiths, and 
no festoons^ of^^id^slippers hang from the door-posts; but the coffeehouses 
are ^here in full blast, and dominoes click, the cry of 'thio kaphethes' 
is heard in the land, and the occasional trickle of melody from a tibble, 
or other rudimentary instrument, may be detected — not to say a quaver chorus 
of that indescribable kind that associates^with the lilting .Greek. . 

Seek a cool cellar and you will see stalwart Hellenes stirring great 
kettles of sirup destined soon to flower forth with "loukoumi," or 
spreading thin layers of pastry and honey to be vended as "bakl^va." 
"Khalva" you may buy as ready in Lowell' as in Crete. The ruddy eggs of^ 
Eastertide know their season. Over your hebd behold the sign, "Xenodohion 
phage tou kai tou hypnou" (Hotel of things to-eat and to-sleep) , offering 
refreshments to wayfaring man — if ^ou care to sample it. Giaourti and 
pilaffi ar^'not unknown. No lambs are roasted whole in curbstone ovens, 
but the appejite for them is doubtless there! The Greek community is 
largely sufficient unto itself, providing that things that are requisite 
and necessary as well for the body ,as for the soul. 

Political activity ifi as much in evidence there as' in Athens; too. 
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we understand, and that, in ^the/argol of the*^ cultivated Boston periodical, 
is "going some." For, we learned. ^ 

An election is the breath of. life to the local Hellene, with the 
advantage jA^at it usually carries with it an aftermath of recounts and 
tssuf f iciejit to satisfy the most fastidious, /You will not hear 
English spoken in ten blocks — and scarcely ever will you see an English 

sign. Ten to one, Themistocles would find himself more at bome there than 

* *» 

would the Listener or the^Nomet^^ The kappheneion, the oinoponleion, the 

typographeion, the katastamata i/ould be no mystery to him. Give us an 

Acropolis with a ruined temple or two, a university, and an art museum 

simulating the classical in outward show, and mayhap a Boule\ wherein to 

hold voluble acidulous debate, and Lowell will make a fair modern Athens 

indeed. 

• The Greek keeps pretty much to himself. He emerger-tp engage in 
gainful toil — ih the mills, perhaps, or as ^a^ vender of fruit, or an 
embellisher of shoes in quarters other than his own. But that done,* he 
retires at nightfall, either to his own colony or to Tiis little suburbar^ ^ 
farm, and becomes for a few hours once more a Greek, untoucHed by the 
changed condition^ around him, chattering gaily in his wonted language — 
whiclj untutored persons still refer to as "dead"-- singing, dancing, sipping 
coffee and mastika, and sleeping in joyous juxtaposition with hi^entire 
family quite as ^t home. He prints his am newspapers, embellished w^th 
'advertisements which he has some difficulty to spell — because his alphabet 
doesn't always fit. "Sodaphountain," "O'Solivan," "Khaiou" — this last you 
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' might not know was "Howe" unless you were told — will serve as samples. How 
he gets around "Lowell" I don^t remember— but probably he makes it "Loue.ll," 
not having been blessed' by the Almighty wit^h any "w" in his fon,t; for he 
persists in regarding the lower-case "w" as an "omega" and gives it that 
sound. Altogether, he is^ hospitable, a thrifty, yet a gfener,As 'soul. 

e puts his money in a .bank — which he refers to as a "trapaze" to give his 
classic word'its more familiar American foi;^ ^WhenM:her-e is enough of it, 
he sends it home as a marriage portion ^or his sisters, or else he goes back 
himself, only to weary of thfi homeland and return." 

I 

SOURCE: 



/ , 



Literary Digest . March 17, 1917, pp. 743-744. 

QUESTIONS ? ' ^ ] 

J ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

1. Vniat is tnis story 'about? 

'Z. What kind €ff community is d^cribed heije? 

3. What is the main similarity , in your opinion, of this town and Athens, 
Greece? 

ik. Explain why^Greek is used in^^ost of the stores. 

5. Name some of ^the most characteristic Greek activities that take place 
in this neighborhood. ' * 
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The following paragraphs are patt of a lengthy story in which the 
author, Harry Mark Petraki^, describes events of his Childhood. 

\ f 

"You aJc.e' a bonehead. You don't understand that a whole nation and a 
people are in this store." . » » ' ' * 

I looked une«lttLly toward t]ifi*-e^qrerocan in the rear, almost expecVing 



someone to emerge, 

"What about olives?" he cut the air with a sweep Of his arm. "Thete 
are olives of many shapes and colors, pointed Ulack ones ^j&*OTH$^lamata, 
oval ones from Amphissa, pickled green. olives and sharp yellow ones. 

Achilles carried black olives to Troy and after a day of savage battle 
leading his Myrmidons, he'd rest and eat cheese and ripe black olives such 
as these right here. You/have heard of Achilles, boy, haven't you?" 

"Yes," I said. 

' *^ "Yes, Barba Nikos." . " , 

"Yes, Barba Nikos," I said. 

I raotiiined at' the row of jars filled with varied spices. "There is 
origanon there and 1)asllikon and daphite 'an3 sesame and miantanos, all the 
marvelous flavorings that we have used in our food for thousands of years. 
The men of Marathon carried ^mall packets of these sp-iees Into battle, and 
the scents reminded" them of their homes, their families^ and*thelr children 

He rose and tugged his napkin free from around his throat. "Cheese, 
you said. Cheesel Come closer, boy, 'and I will educate your £fbysmal (hope 
? less) ignoranc^^* He motioned toward a vrooden container on the ^counter. 
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"That glistening white delight is feta, made from goat's' milk, packed in 
wooden buckets to retain the -'flavor. Alexander^ the Great demanded it on his 
table with his casks of wine when he planned his campaigns. % 

He walked limping from the counter ^^he window where .the piles of 
tomatoes, c*elery,^and green p^^ppers clus^Sw. "X supj^e all you see here 
are /scmfeprandom vegetables." He^,did not wait for me to answer. "You are 



dumb a 




These are some of the ingredi,0»teM:hat go to make up a Greek 



saia4*' 'D5^ou kn^ w'ftt a Greek salad really is? A meal' in itself; 



an 



experience*/ an emotional involvement. It is created deftly and with grace. 




St, ytru place large lettuce leaves 'in a big, deep bowl." He spread his 
'fingers and moved them slowly, carefully, as ||^® wej6* arranging the leaves. 
"The remainder of the lettuce is shr^ed and piled in a small mound," he 
said. "Thea^omes celery, cucumbers, td\ matoa B sliced lengthwise, green 
peppers, origdnon, green olives, feta, avocado, 'and anchovies. At the end 
you dress "idt with len/on, vinegar ^ and pure olive oil, glinting golden ift the 
light." • ' ' 

Hfi finished with a heartfelt gigh and for a moment closed his eyes.' 

) * \ ^ ^ ^ ' ' \ 

Then he opened ona eye to mark me with a baleful j^ntensity. "The stpry^goes 

that Zeos himself created t,he fecipe and assembled and mixed the iYigredients 

on Mount Olympus one night when he had invited some of the other gods" to 

dinner." ^ , ^ ' / • ^ ^ 

;He turned his back on me and walked slowly again ^r(^s th4 store, 

fragging one foot slightly behind him. 1 Ipoked uneasily at the qlock, 

* * / ' ^ ' ^* 

which showed that it was a few minutes past one. He turned quickly^ and ' . 

* 
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startled me, "And everything else in here>" he said loudly ^ "White beans > 
lentils,^ garlic; crisp bread/^^kokoretsi> meat balls, mussels and clams." 
He /paused and drew a deep> long breath, "And the wi*ne," he went on, "wine 
from^Saraos, Santorini> .and Crete, retsina and mavrodaphne, a taste almost 
as old as water . . . and then the fragrant- melons, the pastries, yellow ^ 
diples and golden loukoumades, the honejr custard galatobouriko. Every- 
tiling a part of our history, as much a part as the exquisite sculpture in 
, mart r<S^,^ the bearded warriors. Pan and the oracjes at Delphi, and the nymphs 
dancing* in the^shadowed groves under Homer's glittering moon." He paused, 
out of breat^^again, and coughed harshly. "Do you understand now, boy." 

He watched my face for some response' and then grunted. We stood 
silent for a moment until h'&Ncocked his head and scared at the xlock. 
- "It is tine for you to leave, "\he* motioned btusqueiy, tow^d the door, '^^few 
are square now. Keep it that W^^V' 

I decided the old man was 4razy and reached behind the counter for my 
jacket and. cap arid started for the door. He called me back. From a box 
he drew out several soft, yellow figs that he placed in a piece of paper. 
, ' "A b<^s Because you worked well," he said. "Tffke "them. When you, taste 
thej^, maybe you will understand what I have been talking abo^^" 

I todft the figs and he unlocked the'door and I hurried from the stote. 



I looked back once and saw him standing in^ the doorway, w^ching^me, the 
swirling teitdriis of^'food curling like mist about his head. 

.1 ate the figs late that night. I' forgot about them until I- was in 
bed, and £Ken I rose and took the package from my jacket. I nibbled at 
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one,ll|hen ate them all. They broke apart between my teeth with a tangy 
nectar, a thick sweetness running like honey across my tongue and into the 
pockets of my cheeks. In the morning when I woke, I could still* taste 



and inhale their fragrance. 



SOURCE; 



\, (iar 



Petrakis, Harry Mark. Stelmark; A Family Recollection , pp. 58-61. 

♦ • 

QUESTIONS ; ^ ^ ' ^ / , 

!• What is thils story about? ^ 

2. What kind of store did "Barba Nikos" own? 

3. What Tcind of merchandise did he sell? 

4. Why sdo you think he attached so much value t^ his goods? 

5. In what kind of neighborhood do you think his sto;re was located? 

; 

I - , V 

6» Who would you think could buy his merchandise? 

7. How wSald you characterize Barba Nikos* behavior toward the Author? 
Would you say he was just too* sentimental, or too stubborn? 

8. How do you think Barba. Nikoff changed his feelings, toward' Greek culture 
(his Greekness) after years of staying in the United States? Would . 

V, you say that he did not change at all? . ^ 



'J 
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GOAL ; 



.To examine the changes which take plaqe in residential areas located ^:J.c 
to the center of a city. / 



Lose 

.A 

OBJECTIVES : 



!• Students will examine and list how and why some families decide to move 
^ from their residence near the center of town to another neighborhoods 



2. Students wil]^ identify and list the reasons why newcomers move to 
residential areas near the center of a city. 

3. Students will identify and list by ethnicity and sg^ial status the 
people who are Likely to occupy residential , areas near the center of 
a city. 



HYPOTHESES: 

I * . 

1. If central residential districts are abandoned by their original residents, 
then these districts are likely to be occupied by lower income groups, 
including immigrants and ethnic minorities. 

2. ' If-^^^ple m^e into a city in search* of employment, then they are 

/ likely"^to-^side near or in a place- easily accessible to their source ' 
^f employment. 

3/' If people seek to improve their economic and social position, then they 
are likely -to seek better housing in the process of^changing their 
•lifestyles. 

■ - • ■ . ■ \ 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ; . > . 

' • . ■ ■ - ■ V ■• 

- - The majority of Americai^ cities today are becoming increasingly^ 

- . \. 

suburbatf. The origl'dal occup'ants of the center of a city move to suburbs ^ 

' • '---^ - 1^ 

in ^search of better housing, more space, and more green areas fortheir 

.children to play in. This trend started in the 1930*s and took monumental 

/ • , * • 

dimeosions*^ the 1950's and 1960'8 with the widespread use of private 
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automobiles. 

New housing^ in general is built prkaarily for higher income groups 
because th^e are the ones who can better afford a new house'. Consequently, 

the housing market is middle and/Sriipper class oriented. Most of these 

'I • ^, 

houses are built in the suburbs of the cities because of greater availa- 
bility of space and cheaper land costs. ^ Event'ually, as the city grows, the 
fashionable residential district moves outward from the center, and the 

obsolete houses left behind hy the well-to-do are occupied by the poor, 

T V. 1 " 

particularly ethnic minorities and recent immigrants.* This whole process 

y is calle^d "filtering process, ""^and a great, number of studies and articles 



can be found on the subject. The abandoned homes are often called ^ 
"transitional zones," and they can be found in almost any large American 
or European city. Some of these abandoned neighborhoods eventually- 
become exclusively occupied by a single ethnic group ^d provide service 
and institutions particular to thia ethnic group. The process of "filtering" 
is the subject of this lessonr. • \ 

MATERIALS AIH) EQU IPMENT: 
■ ■ ■ ^ ' 

1^ Class copies of Springboard i^l. 

2. Class copies of Springboard j?2. * 

3. Class copl^es.of Springboard #3. ^ 

PRDCEDUKES : 



'EMC 



1. Springboard ^1 should be 'ciistributed to students, allowing time for 
reading. • Responses to the questions should generate discussion in 
the class ^bong the students. 
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Procedures ; (continued) - 

2. Springboard 02 should be distributed to the students.' "Xfter the students 
read it, they should answer the questions and compare tUis family with 
the family of springboard #1. ^ * ' 



3. The students should read Springboard #3 and try to conaect it with 



i»ct 

Springboards ^1 and 2, after answering the related quesn.ons. 
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^r.^^C* Johns has recently been promoted to the position of assistant 
manager in the company -wh^e he works. His wife suggested that they 
could now afford to buy a sailboat, something of which both Mr. and Mrs. 



Johns and their two children^ Steve and Mary, had long bei^^reaming. 
Mr. Johns agreed and a week later they went looking for a sailboat. \ 
However, they had a problem; their home did not have enough parking room 



for the storage of the boat. They were afraid that if they left the boat 
in front of their house on the road, something would happen to it. A 
lot of new people had been moving into the neighborhood and they didn't 
feel as safe as* before. Consequently, they decided to postpone the purchase 
of the sailboat until they moved to a better house with more space, where ^ 
they "Would feel safe in leaving their boat out in the open. Besides the 
larger parking space, they would hav^ more rootd in the house for the 
needs of their growing children. Additionally, Mr. Johns would be able 
to more frequentl}| Invite some of his friends and new associates to their 
holne. Since his promotion, heihas many more social obligations.- 

Two days later, the Johns' contacted a realtor and a "For Sale" sign 

m 

appeared in their, front yard. During the next two weeks, a number of 
people visited them and, looked around. Mrs. Johns did not like the fact 
that people who'were not even able to speak good English were. asking 
ques'tions ^bout house. Actually; Mrs. Johns would have preferred to 
sell her hause to spmeone tti§y knew and trusted, but th^iaf friend? were 
no longer staying in 'that neighborhood either. Eventually, the \JohnsJ had 
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to sell their house to the person who would offer tKe fiost money. 

Since the newcomers did not have much money to invest in housing and 

all of their old neighbors and friends were moving out, the price of houses 

in the neighborhood started to drop. The character of the neighborhood 

was changing drastically. Most of the new people worked in the center of,^ 

town and wanted to live near th^ir work biecause they could not afford to ' 
\ . . * 

travel a long distance . from home to wQ^k each day. 

Three weeks later, the house was eventually sold and the Johns' " 
started moving out. Steve and Mary were excited about their new house, 
which they liked very much, but on the other hand, they felt sorry about 
leaving their familiar playground. The last day, before the Johns'' were 
gone, the new occupants came in to inspect th^house and decide where to 
put their fumitpre.. They had a strange name and Mrs. Johns could hardly ' 
pronounce it. The newcomerr were a family with three children, and Mrs. 
Johns .remembered that she .could not understand the language of the two 
"Youngest children.^ - ■ , , ' 

QUESTIONS : ' . 

i 

1. What is the story about? 

2* Try to Imagine wS© Is going to occupy the Johns* original house. What 
do you think his occupation will be? His education?. Is he going tp;* 
be ioarried or single? i 

». 

3. Where do you think the^Johns* are most likely to move? Whj^? « 

4. Why do you think the new occupant of Mr. Johns'^ old (original) house 
was attracted^to that neighbochood? • 
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5. How would you characterize the desire of Mr. and Mrs. Johns to move 
out of their neighborhood? 

6. What do you think were the main reasons for the change of residence 
for the Johns family? 

7. Do you <(hink Mr. Johns would have wanted, to stay in '^is old neighbor- 
hood even if he did not have the problem with the boat's storage? 

8. Do you knoKof any similar circumstances in your neighborhood or eflse- 
where? Describe them. ' y 
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The following passage is part of an interview with Mr. Paul Demetriou 
(a Greek immigrant) and his Americaii-born wife. They talk about their 
past and present life. 

. The interview took place at their small restaurant which they now ^own 
and' operate. In this part, Mr. D^emetriou talks about their house. 



*'No, no car nof. We have owned several cars. However, we have Aever 
owned our own hom^ I used to buy a new car every year. In that 
way I could keep a better lookin^^^r all the time and get a' better^ trade- 
in price Ho^es are too expensive to keep up, and the taxes will break 

you. I*d rather rent and save the diff^ence. But my w;|^e, she wants a 

m 

home." 

"I surely do wari^ a home," his wife said. "I*m tired of moving from 
house to hoiise and ruining our furniture. Besides, living downtown over^ 
the store, this' way is no way ^to rear children. They run wild in- the 
streets for lack of a y^td to play in." 

"ifell," he retorted, '*You ought to be glad ybu*re living and able to 

II ^ 
moVe. , ^ . 

"That^s just the way you talk," she replied. "You never give your 
family's comfort and welfare a thought. Money's all you think of. If 
you had our interests at heart you wouldn't have us living over the store 
' for the children to ccme in contact with all the kinds of people that come 
and^o here." 



f 
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Adopted froi^ jlj^ 



Sadie B. Hqpisby^s, > > Maybe ve^ll save a little money ," July 
1939. 



QUESTIONS ; 

1. Why do you think this family never bought a house for themselves? 

2. Can you justify the husband's attitude? 

/ ' * 

3. How would you compai^ this story with Mr, ai^^Mrs. Johns ^'story? 
Are there any differences or similarities? 



/ 
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This is a list of commercial ads th^ a newcomer in a tovm is likel^^ 
to see in the local newspaper • 

TG RENT: Room for single person, with cosM^g facilities. Lcjw rent. 
No deposit necessary. 830 B^(b/dway Avenue. 

TO ^^fT^^h^lg^ room with running water, and private toilet.' Central } 
location. 713 East River Ro^d. 

TO RENT: Nice house in very convenient location. Adequate for a. family. 
I Newly repaired. 125 43rd Street.. 

TO RENT:* In the center of town, rooms to rent with all the facKities. 
Very low rent. 'No references necessary. A52 3rd Avenue. 

TO RENTr Close to your work, apartments and rooms in convenient locatton. 
Favorable terms. Cooking facilities, and running water. 
52 2nd Avenue. 

TO RENT: Small houses; apartments , -all conveniently located within easy 

reach from downtown. Apfily in person, 375 West Boulevard Street. 

TO RENT: ♦ Reliable gentlemen only, to occupy newly redecorated apartment 
in central location. Reference? necessary. 637 6th Avenue. 



. % m , 

QUESTIONS ; , 

J'- 

iT If you were coming to town to find a job and wanted to get a place to . 
live, which of the places advertised here woul4 you consider first? 
Why? . ■ ■ ■ 

2.. Assuming that you have very little money, what would you be looking for in 
your new residence? Why? • 
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GOAL : / 



To examine pie types of employment of -the first Greek immigrants ^ in J:l>e' 
United States. ^' 

/ ■ ' ■ 

/"i. Students will consider how the padrone system influenced the choice 
of jobs for the first Greek immigrants, 

2. Students will investigete the handicaps which Greek immigrants had 
when they were lookjlng for employment,- namely the lack of skills and th 
lack of knowledge of the English language* 

3, 'Students will identify and list some of the kinds of work a Greek 

iimnlgrant was in a position to take, j 

tryPOTHESES ; 

1. If people immigr/ate in search oi employment, then they are likely to 
^ take low-paying, manual labor jobs. ^ 

2. If people are In search of employment and do not have t(ie skills^nd 
the knowledge of the language of the country they live in, then they 
are likely to look for help from their compatriots already established 
in the new country* 

/ 

3. If some people in one country are eager to emigrate, then they may not 
examine the motives of the people who offered to help them. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ; • \' 

After the Civil War, tl^||Inited States was a huge country devoted to* 
. rapid economic, development. The main .sources of the country's affluence 
were: 

"I. The huge ^agricultural fields newly-acquired and un- 
precedented opportunities for occupation and wealth* 

- 70 . , 
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2, The irKhistrial revoJ.ution whidh absorbed thousands ^ 
workers and offered the market many new, materials .- 

The United States eventually became a large Importer ^of working hands, 

'-^ 

small portion of those immigrants consisted of Q^eieks whose' massive 

\^ ' 

exo^du^ from Greece lasted until after World War / 

The settlement patterns of Greek immigrants were similar to^ thos^e^ 
of the Irish, German, and Italian immigrants who preceded the Greeks. 
Initially, their occupational characteristics were similar too. As new- 
comers Greeks would undertake jobs previously held^by other immigrants who 
had come a few years earlier. They would also become employed in other new 
"^er:vices which became jiecessary due to the* fact expansion of urban and Indus 
trial centers. 

The labor needs of the American economy wete largely satisfied by the 
f 

earlier immigration flow consisting of other ethnic minorities. Greeks, 
beiifg one 6l the latest ethnic groups to arrive in the U.S*, were compelled 
^to remain in the large urban .areas, often the port of arrival, where it 
was easier 'to find emp^yment, wKlch very often was neither satisfactory 

nor rewarding. ^ ^ j ^ ^ 

The attitude of the Greekvlmmigrants towards the employment situation 

•they found in the U.S. was influenced by their, traditional attitude towards 

work in general. Their cultural and religious background affected not only 
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their behavior at work but their .overall r^dction towards* the new social ^^^^^^ 
ctoditions with which they came into contact in the U.S.,, and finally their 



adjsimillation into the American society. ^ 



Lons of 



The business cycle and the frequent fluctuatTions o(f the industrial.. 

sectors influence.d the number of immigrant's in tfie U.S.„ each year. However, 

these cKanges had a minimal effect on the Greek immigration flow fpr two 

reasons : ^ . " • * 

' 1.. ' Relatively few Greed immigraiits were imployed by-^the big 

industries; instead, tlfey were mostly self-6mpioyed* 

2. Greek iimnigfation had its origin in Gteece more than it had 

/ " ' in the U.S. ^ 
* * 

One ojf the greatest problems an immigrant faces ^s the ])angtiage * 

^ / ' " - 

problem and the resultant lack of communication with other people. The 

' social life of 'Greeks "H/as at that time centered around this Jjasic fact, 

and all social' activities hai a strong Greek character. The various social 

prganization's ^re- exclusively Greek , with the €mphas,is on uarious aspects 

of Gre^k traclltion. •The coffeehouse, the"-€raditi<)nal af.ter-work meeting 



plfLce^ Was transplanted too, Greek immigrants in the^p.S. w^re pi:e<:ondi- 

— ■ . • ■ / . ■ 

tion^d by those facts. They were compelled to seek and adcept the help of 

tn^ir compatriots, until at least they could get acquainted w'ith the language, 

: % . # 

and the country • They were taking jobs that other people who had' arrived before 

them did not wanj: anymore.. Th^'t^d of -job an immigrant would talj^ depended 

■ ■ ■•" ' * • 

%l8o on ^the location of the job* ln'»relfrtion to his rjisidence.* • I- 
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Most of me first Greek iiranigrartts that arrived du'ting the beginning 
of the 20th century^ ih the U»S» were employed in unskilled B^nual jobs^ , 
HdweYef, relativefy, few of them worked in railway construction, which 
occupied a great^ number of the immigrants from other countries. Instead, 
Greeks became petit entrepreneurs. (small businessmen). Another popular 
occupation was peddling, -vhich eventually transformed tcf fruit, vegetable, 
and confectionary shops. Anothe]: t5ype .of empl9yment ver/ popular among 
'Greeks was, and still is, the restaurant business. Frequently they- 
started with dishwashing, cooklng/and waiting, and gradually would open"" ^ 
their own restaurant. Restaurants are perhaps the largest single emp^J^ers 
of Greeks in the U.S. and other countries as well. 

"^The padrone System was cine pf^ the most common ways Greeks found their 
way to the U.S. It worked like this: A Gr-^ek businessmann in^the U.S.,. 
operating a small business jDf some'' kirfd,«wpuld invite youngsters 'from Greece 
to work for him. Very often t;hey were relatives or people from his villa&e. 

/ ' ■ •■ ' i . ' 'J 

He would pay them a minimum ^amount of money plus room and board, which was 
limited to a single, room, bread, cheese, olives, and occasionally some 
meat for lunch,-* The employer would profit from this* relationship* and * 
the youngsters, who were originally attracted by the amount of money which, 
by Greek stmdards, seemed so hig1i, quite often weye- afraid' to oppose th'e:^^ 
boss* ^They wep^ ignorant of their rights and of other possible job opp'or- 



tunitigB because of thei^ lack of. knowledge of the English language., Years 

^ i * • . 

after their# arrival , the young* empl^oyees would have saved some 5«Jney to 
start their own businesses or try better jobs. 
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MAT^RIAES "i 



MP EQUIPMENT ; 



1. Class copies of Springboard 

2. Class copies of. Springboard #2. 

3. Class copies II f Springboard #3. 



'/ 



A. 



PROCEDURES : 



/ 



1. Students should read Sprin^oard ifl and answer the questions concerning 
the story. . * . - | • _ 

Springboard it2 should be given to the students. Their response to 
tiiis should be general d\8,c]XS»i,on in the classroom. 

.3. Springboard 1t3 should be distributed and discussed by ,the students/ * * 
Atiswers to these questions should relate 'to the "previous springboards 
arid sTioUTd^e ^sotS&vftxar'of jL ^fefTdl^SJ 2aYiOTi"o€*^he " day^s lesson. 



/- 
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• The following oaragraphs ate from an article, which appeared in the 
wagkjsine, Survey {p\ 853) in September^- 1911, and deals with the padrone 
system and how Greek youth were exploited by*other Greeks already established 
in the .shoeshining business: 



T HE:^GREEK BOO TBLACK ^ ^ 

/'Ij^ 1883 , there arrived at the various ^orts of the United States a 

total of 73 Greeks, which is ^.larger ntimber than came in any preceding 

year. -Jhis figure has steadilV increased , until, in 1907, 46,283 persons 

of this nationality were admitted to our country. Owing to' economic 

^turbajic^, the total decreased in 19Q9 to*20,262, but it. can re'adily 

be seen that even ^his i^tmiber yearly, unless properly assimilated, is suf-" ' 

fic±«Tt to produce a serious case of civic indiges'tion. 

Of this number, it is impossible, oxdLng to the lack of .statistics , to 

state the exact perc^ntdjge .of boys destin^ to pass thej-ri youth in the 

semi -slavery of the bo^tblacking' establishments. In 1904, however, an ^ ^ 

r 

investigation of this qi^stion was conducted at Boston for a pei^ibd of 
four months. During this time ^ there "Arrived 898 Greek lads between the. 
ages of ten axik eighteeen years*', 127 of whom w^e returned. Of the remainder 
a conservative estimate places the number of boys who ,w411 eventually' 
become bootblacks at about lW)0. , 

'Americans are appalled at the thought of parents thuB voluy^tarily 
placing their sons at the mercy of an iif;knbwB World. A study of modem* 

J / m ' • 

Greek life and customs, however; reveals tjie^fatt that among the poorer ' 
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classes, at least in the ^central- districts of the Peloponnesus, theYe is a 
widespread custom of sending boys even at the early age' of ten and eleven 
years away from home to earn money and h^p support the parents. These poor . 
lads are ^sent to larg^ cities all over Greece and to Greek cities in Turkey. 
The contracts under which they are b^und out are hard. The parents are first 
paid from 2A0 to .250 drachmas (about forty dollars to fifty dollars) for 
each 'boy. The lads themselves then receive the equivalent' of from ten 
dollars to twenty dollars per year each^^^^n^ their food, and shelter. This"^^ 
food ,is bread, cheesfe, "aind olives, with meat^fwice a week. Ea*h 'boss' 
f usually provides one or two rooms for his'force, where they take turns ^ 
abx>ut preparing their ^^canty meals. Their hours are very'iang, from six' in 

• ** 

the morning until eleven 'or twelve at night, every day in the week e55repting 
some Gre^k' church holidays. ~ ^ : • 

In Athens alone there are saia to -be about* 1,000 of thesel urchins , 



and their wretched condition has attracted the attention of the PatnUssus 
Club, an ultra-fashionable organisation^ whicW, under the patronage of the 



Queen, has established night school^ for them, and succeeded in inducing' 
spme of the 'bos^' to permit them to attend by. alte^ating their working 
force. * 

A boy sixteen, years of ag^or le^, who^^annot read or write English, 
comes in the majority the states, under the jurisdiGtioR 6f tfie truant 
.officerjVbiit an official investigator will, find that when a boy's a&e is in 
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question, there scenis to be an entire absence of Greek numerals between ten 
and seventeen, Ev'ery Greek working boy Is seventeen or more,^and when, 
in the case of a lad manifestly youngjer, some proof is demanded, he invari- 
ably produces what purports to be a certificate of baptism, and which estab- 
lishes his age as at least seventeen. One wonders sometimes if there is a 
central' bureau which sells these certificates at so much the hundred. 

Lov/ell, MassachJbetts^ has sought » to a],leviate the condition of her 
foreign youth by passing an ordinance requiring the attendance at?^ night 
schools of all those persons twenty-one years of age or less who cannot f 
speak, read, and^write English, This measure would at least afford these 
lads some respite froia their arduous labors, and grant them at least a taste 

of that knowledge for which they crave, and which would^ fit them to dem^d 

better conditions for themselves. At ^he sam^ time, i't would necessitate 
either mor,e work , for the truant officers j)r, in the case of the larger cities 
the appointment of an officer for this sp^^al class. The rescue of this 
immense army of lads doomed to |.gnorance by tf^ unscrupulous greed of*their 
masters would surely justify either alternative." 



SOURCE . ■ • . • 

Terhune, LefolarBgnedict, Greek Bootblack," Th e Su rvey --Editorial Grist 
September 16,/l911, pp. 852-854. ^ : 

QUESTIONS ^ ^/ , ' ^ ~ ' • ■ ' 

1. What -is the sfory aboXjt? ' ' * 
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QUESTIONS (continued): ^ ' 

2. What do you think made the young boys accept tfiis kind of work? 

'Who do you think initiated this system, and^what-was its purpose? 

4. Why do ydu think the young people did not complain about their long 
hours of vork? ' 

'5. How would you react if you were in the 'position of one of th;& above 
described boys? 
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The following is a list of advertisements from the New York Times in 
1907: • : 



HELP WANTED - MALE 



Wanted - bookkeeper; thoroughly experienced double entry; office nmnager; 
$1,200,. Business Opportunity Co., One Unison Square. 

Wanted - good opportunity for well-bred boy, 16 or 17 years old, VTith 
good judgment and willing to work, to learn export business; 
high school graduate preferred. Apply: N.O.W.j-^Box 205, Times_ 
Downtown. References necessary. V - 

Wanted - boys, bright, clean-^'cut; Americans only; excellent chance for 
^ ^ exceptional boy. Lyon, 318 B^Way< NO ADVANCE, CHARGE. . 

Wanted - a bright-y&ung man in the office of a large department 'store; 

^ two or three years experience n^cess'ary; neat handwriting and inust 
be capable of adding columns of figures correctly; good pogitipn. 
Store, Box 150, Times Square. References accessary. 

wVnted - insurance solicitors, men accustomed to approaching the better 

classes, can connect with the best-selling real, estate proposition. 

ig Islajid. ffust speiak English, have cpmpleted high school 
See^^iiL^Richmond, -Room 201, Brunswick Building. References needed. 

Wanted ,- Greeks to get the best jobs in tlie city. I can place you in top 

^jo^ where English is .not. required, for coninission. 'See Mr. D,. at 
l^Athens Way. • Can also work housing arrangements. 

Wanted - ten ^bricklayers^t '9th„^treet and Avenue ,B. . 

Wanted driver for bakers wagon; upright manj security;^ steady position. 
, Coy, ^885 Columbus Aveneu; 

Wanted - carriage porter; man to irash panels and care for new carriages. -\ 
Bri^ster and C6.> and 47th Street. '1 

Wanted - office ^sistant in wall paper factory; 16 years old; bright and 

willing, quick and* accurate at f igure^.^ ' Address^ giving reference. 
Assistant^ 1864* Broadway. * • ' 
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Wanted - white girls to. sen^ for hot^work. Hotel Belmont. Broadway . 

Waited - American males only; to serve as sales trainee. Apply^ person 
with references to Calendar Sales ♦ 108 E. Broadway; 

^ SOURCE ; 

New York Times > 1907* ' " ' 



QUESTIONS : 'r * 

1. What do you think is the ethnic background of 'the people to whom thes 
ads appeal? 

2, Which ^one-of the above ads do you think is the best suited for a' Greek 
immigrant who does not speak English? 



3. List theyvarious job^^that are" advertised in this newspaper. 
A. Name the skills that are .required for each of these jobs. 
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The following table and the short passages are taken from The American 
Joixmal of Sociology > and are part of "A Study of Greeks in Chicago", dated 
September, 1909. > ^ 



TABLE SHOWING OCCUPATIONS OF 956 GREEK MEN IN CHICAGO 



Occupations 



Laborers * 



Totals 
• .195 



Peddlers L... 178 

Waiters afid cooks 105 

Owners of ice-cream parlors- 83 

Porter^ 79 

Restaurant keeper^r. 55 

Storekeepers 41 

Clerks .31 

Fruit stores..... 24 



Occupations 



i 



Total^ 



Saloon-keepers & bartenders 15 

Candy stores or factories. 18 

Barbers 13 

Masons ^ H 

Owners of shoeshine parlors. .... 10 

Printers 9 

Miscellaneous. .89 

Not engaged in gainful ^ . 
occupation 6 



Like other foreigners, mo^t of the Greeks must first serve an 

apprenticeship in the gangs that ao the railroad and general construction 

work for the country. But their apprenticeship is' shorter than with most 

nationalities. A labor. agent who supplies two or thre*!^ thousand foreigners 

a season for this sort of work says that Greeks se;.dom ''ship out*' more than 

once or twice. In that time, they have leaned some English and have. 

accumulated enough money to venture on a smallXcommercial enterprise for^ * 
* ' 1 - * • 

themselves. They become peddlers, perhaps latet own ^ruit-stands , and finally 
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^ an ice-cream parlor. By this tiine, they are ready to send Lt their wives and 
childreA'or some Greek women who become their wives and they are^able to live 

> 

comfortably and happily. During the short time that they have been in Chicago, 
the Greeks have established their reputation as shrewd businessmen. On Halsted 
Street, they are already saying, "It takes a Greek to beat a Jew.'.' 

« i 



SOURCE! 



Grace "Abbott, "A Study of Greeks in Chicago," The American Journal of Socio- 
logy * September, 1909, , x ~^ ] ~^ 



\ 



QUESTIONS : i ^ 

a. .vmich is the, most frequent occupation for the Greeks in Chi^ftgo a^cordiQg 
to the table? Explain why 'you think this happened. ^ " - 

2. What does the short passage above teTl you? 

3.. Explain what the expression , means ^ "It takes a Greek to 'beat a Jew." 

4. Describe the stepjp through which a Greek immigrant goes in his occupation 
until he, settles to his' final job. . , • 
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"Once his- foot is on the first step/^he saving and commercial minded 
Greek climbs from curb to stand, from stand to store, frpm little store to 
the chain stores, to branch stores in other cities. Such are ,the stages of his 
upward path." 

r 

"Work to the Greeks is . • • an inner joy or what the Greeks refer 
to as * prokommenos ' (diligent, energetic). But wqrk per se is perceived 
as free of pressure and compulsion by the Greek." v ' 



QUESTIONS ; 



1. Compare the two .statements above. Do- you think one explains the other? 
.In what way? ^ ^ 

2. Are the same character istica-^common to oth'er minority groups you know? 
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GOAL: 



To introduce apd examine some basic ideas about social Activities in 
general and Greek social activities in particular. 



r^BJECTIVES ; 

^ 1. Students will be able to identify and list some of the social/activities 
knov/n to themselves. 

2. Studenj:s will be able to describe what the members of any given social club 
or society may have in common; i.e,, interests, ^religipns, political 
ideas, ethnic origin, income, etc. 

3. Students will be ^ble to identify and categorize some Greek social ciubs and 
social activities, and compare them with social groups previously 
mentioned. 

.» . 
HYPOTHESES ; - . • 

1. If people feel the need to socialize and to participate in certain social- *» 
activities, then they may regularly attend a special establishment 
serving thJs purpose. ^ . ; 

2. If a fairly large number of people have , something -in common, then these 
people may join^toge'tW to establish a club or organization serving , - 
their common interests. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ; / / . ^* 

This lesson is devoted to discussion of various social ^ganizations 
. and the underlying' social needs of .participating individuals. ^ 

The Greek social groups presented in ISpringboard #3 are mostly ' organi- 

zations common to one" area, and the members have in common their i^lace of 

' ^ ■ 
. origin in Greece or -their residence .^in the United States. Few of them have 

cultural or humanitarian backgrounds.- • . . , • • '. 

****Note|(pe letters A.H.E.P.A. stand for American Hellenic" Educa tional'. 

/ ,^ Progressiv e Association . It vaa founded in 1922 in order to unite tfte most • ' 

. ' > ' ' • ' ' ' ■ * ' .-■ • ' ^ 

/ .,' ^. . .85 . . ... 

o . ■ • ' ■ • ^' . ' 
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successful Greek-Americans into an organization^ promoting 56reek-American 

interests in the U.S. and the assimilation of Greeks into the 'American/ 

culture. G:A.P.A. stands for Greek American Progressive Association/ It 

was founded, in 1923 (a year after A.H.E.P.A.) and its functions a>e similar 

to that at A. H^E. P. A. Its founders were people who were in -disagreement : 

witli the original policies of A.H.E.P.A.- Today, A.H.E.P.X. and'^G.'A.P.A. 

ar« the two main rival organizations, representing Greek-Amer leans In the - 

United States. G.O.Y.A. stands for' Greefk Qrtkodox Youth Aa fingi»t-inn . This 
■ ■ . ' ^^^f— ; 

is an organization promoted b.ythe Greek Orthodox Church of. the United 
States, whose functions, are. spclal,' and limited to large A|ie;fican cities ' 
where sizeable Gr^eek communities can be found. ■ *■ 

Daughters of Penelope is the women's club equivalent to A.H.E.P.A. 

' ^ . * - ^ 

PHiloptohos comes from the Greek words, "Priend" .and "Poverty" and. stands • 
for any organization of humanitarian nature "dedicated, to Helping the poar - ' 
-arid needy, . philoptohos organizations are found 'in almost any large Greek- 
American community and are operated 'by wo^etf. ^ " 

''" ' ■ .' • ' *" <^"^, ■ .... 

Apokreatiko glendi la an entertalhment event tlTat takes place once a ' 

year in early spring. It:' is^Gifeek^ar^Ivair . Vo - 

; .Vasilopita Glendl is>^n annual event celej)rating the comliVg of .the ' • 
ne>/ y^r . It usually ta»^s place within the first tvD to three months of ^ 
ea^ year. . ' ■ ' 

Apokreatiko glendl and Vasilppttd glendi are events' that every (Jreek- 
American organization puts together once a year. . ^ ^ 

SOURCE :' — V 

Saloutos, Theodorl', 'Thg Greeks i n the Utiited 'statefl - Har ^rd Univ ersiN^J^ess 
1964;. ^ - v - . [ ^ . 
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MATERIA^ AND EQUIPMENT ; ^ ' 

1. Class copies of Springboard //I. 

2. Class copies of Springboard #2. 

3. Class copies of Springboard //3. 

PROCEDURES: . '* » 



1. 



2,- 



3. 



The teacher should hand out Springboard //I and ask the students to ' 
write down as m^ny social activities as^they can. The teachep should 
then solicit reactions from- students and^itake a chart on the board,- 
thus generating a discussion. - ' 

Tlie students should be given Springboard #2, and allowed time flor 

reading. Then- the teacher should generate discussion on the basis 
of the given questions. / 

( \ . ■ 

The teacher should ask the students to'make a guess as to which insti 
tutions would best serve the soci-#: functions .of the Greek immigrants 
b^ed on what the. students already know about* Greece. Distribute 
Springboard ^"h and ask the related questions. 



UNIT 7 - SM 
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*' Write down some bf the social activities you know of. and W^iere they 
take place. 



ACTIVITY 



PLACE 



QUESTIO^^S ; ^ \ ^ 

1. What is your favorite pastime activity? 

2. \'Jhat is your parents* mo&t common pastime activity? 

3. Is there any need to have a particular plaqe so that you can enjoy 
your hobby? 



V 
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The following paragraphs describe several clubs and organizations: . 

/A sefvice club' is an organization, usually composed of business and 
professional men oi^ woiften, that promotes fellowship among its members 
and is devoted to the principle of volunteer community service. The idea -» 
of the service club originated in the United States and has had its 
greatest popularity there. However, service clubs now exist in many other 
countries and are often linked ' through international associations. 

All service clubs have high-principled mottoes, and creeds, such as ^ 
•Rotary International's "Service Above Self." About f/alf of these clubs 
ar« in semi-rural communities and have memberships of less' thSn 50. Most 
hold a luncheon or dinner_ meeting e^ch week. The larger service ot^aniza- . 
tions publish magazines that report their activities and qlso carry 
articles 'of general interest by well-known writers, ilany of the service 
organiz anions have clubs in more than one country. 

It is estimated that each year service clubs carry on several hundred 
thousand local- community projects, ranging in complexity from sponsoring 
bazaars to building and equipping hospitals or summer camps for xmder- 
privlleged children. Most serv^rc^^"obganizations support youth activities. 



Exchange clubs conduct a nationwide model-airplane competition for teen- 
agers. * Lions Clubs operate a school for guide dogs for the blind., Rotary 
International has one of the most ambitious international programs; it 
administers a multimillion-dollar fund to provide scholarships for graduate 
_ students to study in countries other than their own and to become better 
acquainted with people of other lands. 
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• ^ ■ " ) % 

•■/■%,- 

Lions International is a humanitarian service organization founded 
in 1917.^ Lions activities focus on agriculture and conservation, youth 

activities, citizenship and patriotism, communit;^ betterment, education, 

>. ♦ 

health, and welfare, international relations, safe]^, youth exchange, a. 
Lions CARE program, work for the aging, and .the f iefit o^great^st endeavor- 
guide dog training centers, and institutions of hi|Jier\duciati\9^ for the 
blind as a 'part of their humanitarian service operations. 

Lions International works closely with the' United Nations and is 

one of the member agencies of 'CARE. Headquarters for Lions International 

1 ^ . 

are in Oak Brook, Illinois. 

The Benevolent ajid Protective Order of Elks, a social, patriotic, and 
benevolent association, was founiied by fifteen actors and other entertainers 
in New York City oii February 16, 1868. » ' V . , 

The *Elks National Foundation has provided- more than $1 million for 

nearly l,i300 college scholarships* The* Foundation makes substantial ♦ 

grants to state Elks association'^'^or^their charitable programs. These 

• » 

cHildren with cerebral palsy, ho^pitals^ for handi-' 

capped children and adults, and sunta^r camps. The Ellcs National Service 

Commission sponsors recre'ation and entertainment i^ veterans hospitals. 

. , 2 

Headquarters of the B.P.O.E. are 'in Chicago. 

SOURCE ; ' 

1^ Adapted from: Encydlopedia Americana 

2. Encyclopedia Brltannlca 
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- / - ■ • ■■ : 

^QUESTIONS ; 

I • 

1. Wliat is th^ Lions' 'Club? What is the Elks Club?'^^"^. 4 ^ 

2. i^w would you descril)e tliese service clubs? ^ ' • 

• » * * 

3. . ^'Jhat do you think the members of these clubs have 'in cdmmon? 

' ' ^ 

4. Why do you think people get together to form clubs lijce Rotary, Lions, 
Elks, etc, 

5. Hbw can individuals contribute to i'society if they do not belong to 
such clubs? 



6. Describe some clubs or organizati-obs you know of or belong* to. 



/ 
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' The following socijp.^ calendar lists activities and functions fo'r I 
several Greek cotnmunitiea * 

March 13, 1973 

HELLENIC CHRONiaE 
SOCIAL CALENDAR 

January 17 Cypriot Student Benefit Dance sponsored by Deree College at^ 
Putnam and 'Thurston's Restaurant, Worcester 

January 18 Glendi '75| Boston Daughters of Penelope and Maids of Athens 
Homestead Motor Inn, Cambridge . • . 

January 24,^5 Rummage Sale, 9 a.m. to 5. p.m. at Donnition. Church, Somerville 

January 25 Dance, St. Nicholas Church at Elks Hall, School St^^Clinfon 

February 8 Anntaal Valentine Dance, Sons and Daughters of St. George 

Church, LoWell, at Speare House, Lowell ^ 

February 14 18th Annual Queen of •Hearts Dance, Dormition Choii:, at 
Moseley's on the Charles, Dedham 

February- 14,15 

and 16 J District 8, Sons and Maids Invitational Basketball Tournament,^ 

hosted by Brockton Sons akd Maids * 



March 14 

^rch 14, 

March 15 

March 15 

March i^S 

March 22 

March 23 



Jr. G.O.Y.A. Dance, Church Hall, Wobum 

\ 

"Carnivaii" Apokr^tiko Glen4i, Daughters of Laconia, Boston 
Dedham Inn, Dedham ' 

Annual Gjeek Independence Day Dance, Greek-American Legion of 
Lowell, Speare House, Lowells % 

Mardi-Gtas Dinner Dance, Hyannis Church at church hall, 7 p.m. 

Annual Ten-Mile Road Race, Lexington to Cambridge, sponsored 
the Greek Church of Cambridge 



Harry Agganis Scholarship Fiind Dance, Logganiko Society, Speare 
House, Xowell ^ " 

Greek Independence Day Celebration with Consul of Greece John 
Fotopoulos as host at John Hancock Hall, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Elaborate program', including colprful folk dancing, and enter- 
talnlA^nt. Admission free to all. 

91 ' , 
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Social Calendar (continued) 
March 23 \ 
March 29 



\ 



P»T.A» Le'nten Luncheon following Divine Liturgy - W6bum 
.Church Hall * ' ' . 



Aristatelian Award Dinner-DAnce, A^H^E^P.A. and Daughters 
j?f Penelope, Speare House, Lowell 

March 29 Splash Party, Arlington Jr. G.O.Y.A. , Arlington Boys' Club', 

: 7:30 p.m. 

' 7 

March 30 Annual P.T.A. Spaghetti Dinner and Independence Day Program, 

Cambridge -Community, following services. 

April 13 Easter Parade Fashion Show, Daughters of Penelope^,* Brockton, 

Parkway Restaurant, Oak Street, Brockton, 3 p.m. * ^ 

. 

April 18-20 Second National Invitationdl Basketball Tournament, Greek- 
Amerlcai^ Veteran's Organisation,' J. P« Kennedy JuriioY High 
School, P6abody . . • 4 ' . 



QUESTIONS: . . . • • 

1. Njuae some of the t)rganizcrs of these social, events. « 

2. What do you think is the purpose of most of these social gatherings? 

3. Name some features conmon to^all t-hese "coming attractions." 

4. What' is celebrated in each one of thesje Social events? 

5. Dq you recognize any of these ervents? Are any of these events familiar 
to you? 



\ 
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UNIT 8 - TM 
i ' 

GOAL: 



To examine the role of ethnic organi^zationg in the lives of the members, 
of ethnic groups. • ' * 



. OBJECTIVES ; 

r. Students will examine materials relating to the formation of local 

Gree}c-American organizations) aftd will be able to' give a^ short summary 
of the conter^:. * - ^ ' ' 

2. Students wi/1 be able to state hypotheses about the reasons for the 
• formation of local ethnic societies. t 

3. Students will be able to list some of the characteristics an^ 

\ ^ functions o% natibnal Greek-American organizations such as A.H.E.P.A. 
and G.A.P.A. 

4. Students will devise a fictional< constitution for a national ethnic 
organization, given the assumption that they are immigrants of that 
ethnic group. |f * • , , * 



HYPOTHESES : - . * - 

1. If people with similar backgrounds and interests are in a c^ulture other 

than the one in which they were raised, then they will form their owji 

organizations in order to have a sense of belonging and to help each 

other." • * - 

• ** 

2., If immigrants have close ties^^.th their native villages, then they 

will organize along regional 'Tthes to help^ their villages economically. 

3. If national ethnic organizations are formed, they .will be in a better 
position than local societies to- meet the needs of the members of the 
ethnic group. 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION ; 

The formation of fraternal local societies is an integral part of 
tjie life of Greek-Americans. Soon after they arrived in the U.S., Greeks 
fromithe same village, area, districtTToV island formed societies. Thus,/ 
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as early as 1907, there were about 100 local organizations thrptighoiit the 
country, 30 of these being in New^Yoi-k. Today, that number ha^increase'd 

* ^ * . * 

greatly and 100 8(Jcieties can be ^fpund in New York alone. i 
Mutual aid, 'charity, and humanitarianism are the main goals of the 
Greek-American local organizations. (|ften, money is collected fbs^uild 
bridges, schools, roads, churches, or other works in the native villages-. 
Also, fraternal societies provide a sense of b^onging and security, to 
.people With the feame back*ground who find themselves among strangers. 
People from the same area gather to talk about the news of their*' 



village., discuss the political situation in Greece, anci their, problems' in 
the U.S. ' . 

; • • a 

/ . 1 • ' . 

Another important function of the local societies is entertainment. 
• Activities ranging 'from annual d^ces to picnics and excursions, basketball 
and sQccer tournaments, and card flaying, are" provided for the members. 
With time, many societies from the same area' in Greece joined^ to- 
^ gether and formed bigger, more Inclusive organizations or federations with 
chapters all over the U.S. More than ten societies >f people from the 
Inland of Chios, for example, belong to the ail-inclusive ^^art^i^W 



Association. 



In addition to local societies -organized according to village or 
island,^ national ^associations were' formed by .Greek-^^ericahs, whose member- 
ship included individuals from every part oi Greece. Their main purpose- 
was originally to "Americanize" Greek immigrantsV td'provide them with 
the knpwledge and skills they needed to participate effectively in Americafi 
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life^ without, however;' forgetting their traditions, completely . Such 
were the fereek American Progressive Association (G.A.P.A.), the, American 
Hellenic 'Educational Progressive Association (A.H.E.P. A. )- whose aim was 
to "Americanize" thejeteek immigrants, the Daughters of Penelope • A.H.E.P.A.' 
'female counterpart - and 'the Sons of Pericles and the Maids of Athena - 

youth organizati ons of the A»H»E»P»A» "family." There are also professional 

- t 

organizations such as. the Hellenic University Club and the Graduates of 

Greet Universities Association* Other groups are affiliated with the Church, 

such as the G.O.Y..A. (Greek 'Orthodox Youth of America). ■ . s 

— Later, the nltional organizations tpok on many more responsibilities 

and became active in many spheres. Some of A.H.E.P.A. 's programs are dona- 

* - 1^ , ' 

tions and participation^*^5Sv^rtfgrams for churches and schools, Re4 Cross, 

Greek language studies, sports programs, cultural studies, orphanages, ^ 

hospitals, disease control and research, youth programs, and lobbying for 

Greek causes. . " ^ 

SOURCE ; ^ . . 

Saloutos, Theodore, The Greeks in. the United States , Cambridge, Mass.achusetts 
Haiyard University Press, 1964. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPhfENT : 

1. Class copies of Springboard //I. ' 

2. Class copies of Springboard //Z-A, 2-B, 2-C, 2-D, and 2-E. 
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PROCEDURES ; - ' . 

1. The teacher should distribute Springboard //I (Letter to Taki) to the 

. class and ask them to have in mind, when 'reading. it, the questions which 
* follow the article. The aim of the discussion is tp make' students 
understand why ethnic groups formed their own .organizations whdn -they ' 
come to the U.S. (to fulfill their need for belonging,, to make their 
life in a strange land pleasant,' to help each ather, and to jointly help 
their native villages). 

2. Following this discussion, the teacher shcTuld give' Springboard //2 * 
(National Associations) to the students and also the questions^ , 
following. They should ask- the students to read the springboar4- and 

be prepared to.discuss the questions. * 

3. The teacher should then give* this assignment to the ^class : 

You are In 'a -fofeign country and w^nt to f omj an organi- ' 
zation. There are people with backgrounds similar to' ' ' 

' yours all oyer the country^ You are the committee . 
that will decide about the form, aims, and functions of 
the organization. Draw. up a constitution which includes - 
these items. - ' " 

■ / ■ ' - 

The aim of this exercise i^ ^to make students aware of the problefns 

ethnic, groups face, in the U.S. and the ways they musd^ find to . 

solve them. This is done by temporarily placing the students in the ' 
same si^tuatibn.- 
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Springboard //I 



The following is a letter from^a Greek-Amer^an to a friend in . 
Greece. Would you feel like this if you were living in a ne(W countrx? 



Dear Friend Taki, , • ... 

^ I've been in New York for several months now and have final 1^ gotten 

* • N, ^ - ' ^ , 

settled. When I first came^ I was very lost. America is so different 

from G,re*ece. I cannot understand Americans. Their lives, their habits, 

'their language are incomprehensible to me. I feel' like an outcast when I 

am around them.* Of course, I had my upcl'e, who helped me much, but he Is 

old and has been herfe s^ long that> I canfipt really doiranunicate ^wit'h him. 

liov/ever, there are many Greeks ;here. I met a Greek in the place 



where I work and'we became gopd friends. He^s from the other end of 

' s / ' \ 

Greece, from Cret;e. One day I, went with him to a meeting of the society 
that' the pe'ojJle from his village have formed. They often get together 
an^alk about the news of their ^ village, the political situation in 

^Greece, their jobs, their problems and many other things. Sometimes ' 
they play, cards or backgammon. When I wa3 there they were discussing a • 

r lettei: they had received from the village, priest. The church needed repairs 
and^ he wrot& and asked them to send some money for the repairs. *As my 
friend told me, everybody gave some money to the treasurer who sent it to 
the priest. 

As time went by, I got to^know more Greeks and more about theit lives 
here, .kt, first I was amazed at.the *number of associations like my 
friend's. 1 know of at least twenty, but I. am sure there are many more. 
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r. 



* 

I alwfift/s read in the'iSreok newspaper 'about some society haVfeg a dance ar 
!,thin^^ke that. ' ^ ^ * * ^ ' . ^ 

The few, people from^our village.tl&| ^^e,here h^ve not fortned an 
o,rganization, but many '.otfier, groups from our .parts have joined together 
and forme<^a Pan-Macedonic Asso<?rl^tion. I/think I will ^in it. It is 
good, to be among your own people. My friend asked me to jpin his society, 

0 • 

but even though they too are Greeks, they have different ctlstomfe, and 
.different 'music, etc., ^janda don^t ^hink J will fit in very well. • ^ - 

I also heard somethinglabout national Gi;eek- American organizations. 
1 think they try to gef all Greeks together. ' I don/t really know much • 
about them yet. When I Hnd out more, I will let you know. ' 



a picnic or some. 



Your friend, Nikos 



QUESTIONS 

' 1. What does Nikos say in .his letter? ^ ' ' ; , 

2. Why did Greeks fonn^.loGal organizations sora after they go t^^ -the 
U.S.? 'What' were some of the functions' of those orgai!l,zation!f? 
^ , / • - * * ' ' , \. 

♦ 3. If you went to another C(>tintry, would :you try to^ find .an organization 
formed by people wieh similar backgrounds to youtel Why or why not?^ 
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■ ■ ■ ; .■/ 

. The following describes a Greek-American organization which was 
Organized to help Greeks ii> a new country. 

Objects and Principles" of G.A.P.A. (Greek American Progressive Association) 

^' Section 1. To p^roraote and encourage loyalty and allegiance to the • 

United*^ States, it9 constitution and* laws', including the constitutionsN^ifc* 

the several states and their subdivisions. To teach and educate persons 

of Greek^nationality residing in the United States of America the principles, 

ideals^ and dofctrines of American citizenship; to educate its members in the 

^fundamental priAiplesr of constitutional government; to teach the science 

' ^ * - ' ^ <^ 

of political economy and to afford its members social culture'' and -enjoyment. 

Section 2. To urge its members*'to become citizens of the- United States 
I * 

l^in order th^t they may fully appreciate the pri^il^ge of citizenship and 

^ • • • s ■ 

participate in the political, MviT:, social and commercial life in the 
United States. " , - • 

Section 3. To promote a'better understanding between the American 
ind Greek peoples^HnH|£f the ideals of Hellenism and its influence on the 




United States; 

. . r " • . . . 

Section 4. To cultivat-e-the Greek -langyage, the religious senti- 
ment of members according to the dognas and Holy Canons of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and to^as^ist it in order to fulfill its spiritual mission 

in America through an educated, disciplined and learned English-spealcing 
* • ^ - *. 

clergy and by means of Sunday schools, Bible classes, and social work. 

^ y 'Section 5. To cooperate in benevolent and charitable matters, and in 
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the maintenance of higPmoraX standard; to promote good fellowship andya 
^ spirit of altruism among its meters; to impress the duty of its members 



to heip, encourage and comfort each other in every possible 



manner. 



In ^the application for membership is this pledge: . 

. Relying upon the assurance that the G.A.P.A. is an organization con- 
secrated to the ideals and traditions of America;, that it pledges its 
membership in obedience to the duly constituted Federal, State, and Muni- 
cipal authorities of the United States; that it obligates its membership to 

; ' • » • - ' i! 

the practice of the fraternal principles of bMtherly love, benevolence 
and"* seif-sacrifice, I do hereby respectfull^JequesiT^dmission . . , 



f brot 



The extended system attempts to articulate the community components 
of the total ethnic group in. the American society, ai!^' hence the individual 
communities to (1) the Americ^ representational system; e.g^, the 
"principles, ideals, '^d dOctrineS of American citizenship"; (2) legal status 
in the American social system, by urgjing "its members tci become citizens of, 
the United States"; and (3) the "political, civic, social and <:ommercial" 
subsystems of. American society. 

On the other hand, this associational system seeks to preserve and 
strengthen, the^community^s ethnic representational system by emphasizing, 
as in the, case of the G.A.P.A., the "cultivation of the Greek language . 
the Greek Orthodox Church," and Greek schools. That is, while giving eacW 
community^ system status- in the American social system, the national G;A.P.A. 
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would jievertheless "have that community system maintain ifs ^essential 
*Greekness./ 

The communit^^ as"^ the name of the association suggests, nrust be both 
Greek and American' at one ahd^the same time, to section, while stiJil / 
articulated to ^t;he imer'icali spcial system, the preservation of its Griek 
elements. The^soqiation se'eks to promote a better understanding tfetween 
the American and^'Greek peoples, ^d pf the ideals of Hellenism, and its 
influence on the United States; that is, ^it would ha^re the American Society-* 
understand why the Greek community should preserve its *Greekness^ in 
Amei^ca# v • ^ ^ 



SOURCE ; ^ , ^ ' 

Warner, W. Lloyd^^ The Social Systems of American Ethnic Groups ^ New Haven, 
Yale University Press, London ; 1945.. 

QUESTIONS ; ^ 

1. What is 'U)bject£Kand Principles" about? 

2, Why was .G.A.P.A. .fotmed? ^ 
•3.' What are its ^5li||S? ' - ' 

4. Dp -you agree with them? Particularly, Section 4? Why or why not? 
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This article describes another Greek-American organization. Is it 
different' or similar to* Ihe organization described in the previous article? 



A.H.E.P.A. and CYPRUS 

' "American Hellenic Education Progressive Association was formed in 
^922 to help Greek inmigrants to adjust to- life in America. * - * 

- V ■ ■ • ' 

During the Cyprus, jrisis, once agAin, A.H.E.P.A. came to the forefront 
as the leading American Hellenic organization/ mustering its forces and 
energies for the. cause. • ' 

Determined to carry the ball again for the Cyprus cause, a task that 
had its beginning back in 1948, all the A.H.E.P.A. leaders put forth their 
.united efforts^^in tackling the Cyprus tragedy, even befoi% the Boston 
Supreme Convention officially opened. The results were*' 'a well coordinated 
campaign aimed;at exerting enough influence, on officials of the 
United States government to have a favorable response-,to the pleas of the 
tragic situation on the Mediterranean' island. , . - . 

TJAe Committee did /ki ^excellent job in preparing Resolutions, making 
ads |or th e New York- Times .and WashVigton Post , arranging for official ^ 
visitations to the United Nations an^ an 'interview with U.S. Secretary of 
State Dr. Kissinger, making available' for the conV)Bntit)n visitors^ postcards, 
and telegrams to send to their Congressmen, and doing everything possible 
to see that the Cyprus matter was f-avorably treated. 

& The Order of A.H.E.P.A. Intends to carry out the just struggle af Cyprus 
until a solution is 'found that will be iW^compliance with justice, the 
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articles of the Charter of the United Nations and all the laws and mandates 
of international relations. To this^end, a Special International 
Justice for "Cyprus Committ^^\has been appointed. < 

Extensive coverage has been giveiT to" A.H-.E.P. A. ^s efforts in behalf of 
"* the^Cyprus"* tragedx in this issue. We feel that our membership should be 
acquainted withf the .situation as much as possible, so they can map their 
own local campaigns for this impoAant undertaking tl^at is uppermost in 
the minds and- hearts of -^Hellenes everywhere. We will continue to keep the 
members informed of 'future programs and efforts of the Cyprus committee." 



SOURCE: 



The'AHEPAN Magazine > October, 1974 

4 

% 

QUESTIONS ; > •- 

1. What does this artiple say? ' ' 

^ f 

2. What are>ome of the functions- of A.H.E.P.A. today? According to thi^^, - 
springboard, are the associations functions the same as they were when* 
it was established? . * >* . 



3. Do you think organizations should ^becodfe involyed in politics? Why or 
why not? • , 



9 
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This article describes an activity- of A. H.E.P.A. 



DAYTON AHEPA FAMILY ANNOUNCES ITS DRIVE FOR COX HEART INSTITUTE 

The Dayton A.H.E.P.A. family took the occasion of Supreme Secretary 
«* 

Steve Betzelos^^ and Grand President Mary Dinell^s attendance at their 

Anniial A.H.E.P.A. Family Day Luncheon? to announce a major civic fund- 

/ 

raising project. 

1 

The AHEPANS and Daughters are helping the internationally known Cox 
Heart Institute, located in Kettefing, Ohio, to officially launch' an 
EViipwment Fund Drive in connection, with its tenth Anniversaay year. The 
Institute is one of twenty national centers designated ty the National 
Ingtitute of Health to conduct a study on preventl^ and risk-reduction 
of coronary heart disease. ^ ^ 

SOURCE ; - ^ ^ , . . ' 

Hellenic Chronicle , March 6, 1975. 

■ QUESTIONS • . ' 

» - \ 

What is another function of A.H.E.P.A.? 
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G.OtY.A. stands for Greek Orthodox Youth of America. It is an 

organization of young people y^ith many chapters in the United States. 

I 

G.0;;Y.A. is closely connected with the Greek Ojrthodox Church. St. Nich 
St. Demetrius / etc*;^ are names of Greek Orthodox churclies in New York. 
Her^ is an example* of one :of their sports activitie^: 

■ . ■ ■ . ^ ■ 

METROPOLITAN JUNIOR G.O.Y.A. BASI^TBALI^ LEAGUE STANDINGS 
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. One of the largest audiences ever to witness a'Metropolitan G.O.Y.A* 
basketball, game took place on Sunday, January* 26^ at the Nassau Colliseum, 
'located in Hempstead, Long Island. 

•This hu^ arena, which seats over 15,000 and is the home of the New York 
Nets of the- American Basketball Association and the New York Islanders of the ■ 
^Nati^l Hock^ League, was the^^fe for *the inter-league all-star game. 
It was aft. unprecedented event in' the Metropolitan Junior G.O.Y.A. Basketball 
history. The thrill of playing a preliminary game before the main att^actl«n 

* * \ 

which pitted the W6rld Champion New York Nets against ,the Indiana- Pacers 
yill be a memorable event cherished by every Metropolitan Junior G.O.Y.A. 
. All-star. ! " * , • 

^ ^ ' ^ * y ' 

PlayTnKj)efore a crowd' of 5,000, which later increased to over 12,000 ^ 
-■/«('' % 
by the end of the^game, the East All-Stars overwhelmed the West All-Star6 

by a 71 to 58 couiit. ' 



SOURCE ; . ' . . 

HeHeiiic Times . Febraary 27, 1275. 

QUESTIONS ; ^ 

t 

1# What doeQ this springboard tell us? ^ ^ 

2. Do you have any organizations such as G.O.Y.A.? 
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-•This article describes an edidcational functiori.of another Greek- 
American orgaaization. ^ • V , / 

UCLA LIBRARY GIVEN -$1.,200 BY HELLENES 

ihe library of the University of California here was presented a*^ 
gift of $1,200 recently the Hellenic University Club of Southerru ' 
California with which to .p^chase postrclassical Greek materials. 

Professor Saloutos explained the cultural objectives of the Greek- 
American academic community generally and stressed in particular the^ 
coinnitment of the Hellenic University £lub toward fostering a spirit df 
scholarly concern and research on ppst-classical Gretece. ^ . * , 



S OURCE ; * * ^ 
^ 



Hellenic Chronicle . March 6, 1975. 



QUESTIONS ; 

What is one of^ the functions of the Hellenic University Club? 

GENERAL QUEsAn ; ^ 

» ./, 

*****How^d6 etnnic organizations" serve their members? 



/ 
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^ GOAL : 



To examine the poffeehouse as one of the main Greek social institu- 
tions in the United' States. * • v* ' 

OBJECTIVES ; \ 

!♦ . Students will be able to list some of the main functions of the Grfeek 
* coffeehouse in Greece and in ,the United Staxes. 

2. ^Students will be able to identify and* list similarities and differences .in 
the functions of coffeehouses in the United States and Greete. 



HYPOTHESES: 



4 



1. If an ethnic grbup moves frpm one place to another, then these people 
may transplant their social institutions to the new country. 

2. If a social institution,, designed to serve specific purposes, moves 
from one country to anothfet , then this institution is likely to change ' 
in order to accomodate some of the differences of the new country. ' 

BACKGROUND 'INFORMATION : , ^ 

* The coffleehQUse (kafeneion) is one^f ^the social institutions £n 
\ * 

^reece. It h>as always been a place to meet friends, to exchange news and 
views on political situations-, to talk about sports, to make business 

- contacts, and traditionally been a p]^Qe for entei;is^mnent. Its main 
characteristic ±& thaA it is exclusively /attended by males. Recently, 

^ the value of th^ coffeehouse as a place for entertainment has been eliminated 

, inmost of Greece. Cinemas, and to -a certain extent , ^ confectioners (candy 
sto^s)^ are competing with the coffeehouse. Newspapers, , radio, and mostly 
television have deprived the cof feehouse^of its unique position as a place 

* Jot information exchange. In siaali^ villages, however,^ the coffeehouse retains 
all of Its original functions. *In a great number of small villages for 
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example, ♦^the only television of the village can be found in the coffee- 
house* ^ 

Th^Greek coffeehouse in the United' States series simi/ar purposes* 
Its functions^ however, are a little different,, bec^^use the cultural 
setting in which it/ operates is different. • In addition td the above ' ^ 
functions, the Greek-American coffeehouse offelrs a sanctuary for Greeks 
where thay#c^|^ speak their language and exchange ^news about Greece. , 
Coffeehouses in the United States are often the centers for other social 
activities; e.g., the offices of the local soccer club are frequently 
located in the backroom of the coffeehouse. Live entertainment is offered 
from time to time, but is seldom offered (onJLy on very special occasions) 



by the coffeehouse in Greece* 

Due to assimilation of the second and thifS generations of-^reek- 
Americans info the American /culture, the number of people attending 

•"^ ' ■ ^ 

coffeehouses irf the U.S. has greatly diminished. The coffeehouses have 

A , ■ 

disappeared from most of the towns, with, the exception of some big cities 

with large Greek communities such as Net? York, Chicago, Toronto in 

^\ 

Canada, and Tarpon Springs in Flbrid^.^ * ^ 
MATERIAfcS-a^EQUIPMENT ! 

1. Class copies ^of Springboard #1 ^ ^ 

2. Class copies of Springboard #2* 

3. General discussion questions on page 3 of Teacher* s Manual. 
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PMCEDURES: 



1. Wrtngboard #1 should be given to students ailqwing five minutes 



lor the reading. Their response^ to the questions should be put on 
:ne board ■■- — -■— ^- ^ ^ • - ... f 

bcferd ifl. 



^ board in order- to be' compared later ,with the" responses" to'^Jpring- 



^ 2. Springboard #2 should be givenNro students allowing time for 

\j . "a«^ng. The, students' responses to ftie questions should be ^JlT on' 
the Joard alongsi'de the responses to Springboard #1^ The question^ 
.for both o.f the springboards are essentially the same so as to\eT^' 
mit comparison^.-'bf the two coffeehouses. >^ \^ 



3. The les'son Vill conclude by discussing the similarities and 

differences, of the coffeehouses in Greece with the coffeehouses 
in America.. This discussion should be stimuiated by the following 
.questions for-general discussion.' 

\ ■ , 

Questions for General Discussion : . 

1. How would you compare the two coffeehouses? Can- '^u find any 
differences or any similarities? Name them. : 

'Z. Would you say that the two coffeehouses serve essentially similar 
functions,, or do you think that they serve different purposes^ 
Why or why not? . - 
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The following paragraphs give a description of a Greek cof f feehCuse, 

Despite the rigor,8^of rural life in Greece, or perhaps because of 

them, most people prefer to live in villages rather than in the hariren - 

countryside V One pf the chief advantages af village and city life isc'Jihevii^' 

tavenuu or coffeehouse, a .geculiarly Greek, ins ti'txition and*in many ways' 

the center of Greeir life, Athens is' crowded with them, ^d even^Xhe poorest • 

village has. th«^^--of ten, in fact, thSree, One of the most ' ej-einentai . 

rules of coffeehouse etiquette is thitt men and their sons do not frequent 

the same ones, perhaps becaus^^having a. son present cramps a man's style, 

or becaus^for a son to sit down -with elders on an equal basis .shows an 

inadequate amount of respect. Hence, the three-coff eehobs'e arrangement; 

one frequented by the older men, one by the middLfi^raged, and one by. the 

young. This unwritten rule is perhaps fading with time. ^ 

They are places where the men go to talk about jthe day's events, about 

national and international eve^nta, in every ramification, every implication./ ^ 

The coffeehouses adt as places where, information is disseminated. Often the only 

radio in the Village is there, or the single newspaper. A newspaper in a small 

village may be treasured, as perhaps not eve^body reads, so the"w^>^ather in 

the tavema and one person who can read Will read^t aloud to everybody else. 

Along with the extension of electricity to rural areas -"'radios have come, even 

■ ■ . • V . • 

^o the remote villages. .Community tastes and decisions are formed in the 

taverna, giving Greece "coffeehouse juries" similar to the "tearoom juries" 
of China. 9 



\ 
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The men frequent th^e coffeehouses every evening, and often during 
the day. In the smaller villages, the coffeehouse .^rnsij;; no longer than 
nine by 12 feet, with benches along the walls, and i^y double as a ^ort 
of general store where some produce may be sold-, 

SOURCE ; , ' " 

■ ' • » 

"ED 077-779 Greek 'Immigrants a^id Greece:' An Introduction to the Multi- 
Medi^ Package on Greece, V Suzanne Monat and Anne Wit zel, Toronto Board 
of Education, Ontario, Research Department, September, 1969,. p. 23. 

QUESTIONS ; ' ^ - ' 

1. What are these paragraphs about? 

2» What do people do in the ^cof feehouses? 

^# , 

3. Why vdo you think peopie go to the cpf f eehoxise.? What would, you say 
is the main rl|%on for attending the coffeehouse in Greece? 

4. Why would you say t^iat the coffeehouse was important in the life 
of the people in the visage? 

\ 
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* The following describes. a Greek-American coffeehouse. What similaripi 
do you notice in this and the ptjpvious description of a Greek coffeehouse? 



In 'the Cafe Acropolis , the night had just begun. It was six o'clock. ' 
Outside the open doors, pn.Halsted Street, the crowds Were coming home: 
there was a ceaseless shuffling tread of feet, and laughing, shouting, 
talking in a curious babel of tongues. But in here was only Greece. Not a 
word of English, but a hum of deep, harsh voices from a dozen groups of men 
some playing pool in the rear, but most at little round tables, sipping 
Turkish coffee iif small, thick, white cu|^ reading /the Chronos (Times), ' 
an American newspaper printed in^eek; and smoking cigarettes or long 
Turkish water pipe^. Above in festoons hung gay paper rppes of all colors. 
On one wall, from a gilded picture frame, the AS^JStK^cropolis looked 
down; on another,^ a print of a classic old Parthenon statue . . . 

Here, many com^ to seek news from home. On the wall at one spot were 
pinned some s^re of letters, the addresses in strange Greek scrawl. When 
the. postman- came in with the'evening mail, a. half dozen rose and crowded 
around him, but came back disgusted; except for one chubby-faced man who 
took- a blue letter ~ also chubby — back to his comer table, and sat 
complacently smiling down, lighting a fresh cigarette fefore beginning to 
read. Stories cluster thick round^this rough,' simple post-office, but 
of these you can get only hints. Thftre was* a boy of eighteen who walke'd 
• in every night for over six months, never asking for lette-rs, but^imply 
glancing up at the place on the wall— for the message which never came. 
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On the wall are some envelopes dingy with months of waiting for readers, 
the stories still hidden inside. And here one night an anxious group of 
big worknen sat breathing hard over a letter to be sent "to ?l mothar in 
Greece, to say that her son had lost his leg in a tunnel explosion, that by 
passing the hat in the cafe for the past five evenings they had collected 
enough for his passage and that he would soon st^rt for home* 

At some tables, faces drew clo^e together scowling, or were thrown 
far back laughing— over first adventures in' America. For this cafe £s ^ 
a meeting place for Greeks from all over the land. Here, stories are told 
.of faraway camps, of the railroads, the mills ^ and the mines; but more 
often of South Water Street nearby, the fruit mart of America. For. fruit 
is the 6reek^s.maln business field. Thousanifls peddle it along the city 
streets, and a few already own big South Water Street stor^. 

In one comer, at a table by himself, sat. a gray old man^ prosperous 
looking, slowly puffiAg a Turkish pipe and , Reading. the Chronfes. From this 
ol^usinessman-gentleman down to tfie ragge^|p|^ng railToad hobo, you could 
See in the different grades of clothes and dfemeanors- the various rungs in 
thV social ladder. For even the Greeks are beginning to xilimb. - , ' 

V* 

9 

"Sefe those fellers," said a J aunty young Greek clerk vho sat^at my 

table. He pointed to the jolliest crowd in the room, the jolliest and 

* * ^ <* 

. the raggedest— grimy, hairy giants with cle^ar, black eyes and flashing 
, smiled. "Hayseeds," he remarked. "Fresh from the mountains in"1Greece, 
the poor places. .Most Greeks are like then^when they come here flr-st. 
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Then they, learn/' ' 

. I ciLled the waiter, and ordered Turkish coffee for u^beth. ' My 

. • • : ■ • ^ . > 

new companion 'grinned^ , ^ 

."You ought to try a water pipe, " he said. ' ' " . ^ ] 

The coffee was delicious, light yellow, thick, and very strong. 7 

Then the waiter brought my pipe, a long-necked bottle, half full of 

• - * • 

water, with a lump of wet tobacco leaves on the top of the neck; and on 
top of th-e leaves a red-hot podl. The bottle he placet^on the floor, and 
the long, flexib2^e^ube he handed to me. Then he, too, grinned. I took 
the moutH|ilece and puffed, gently an4 peacefully .\. but with no result. 
After many vain attempts, I sellSW the tube in both hands and Inhaled 
like a double-dyed Turk. I heard a rumbling noise down in the^ bottle; I 
saw the water bubbling hard, the coal gldwed red, .and the next moment P 
felt* the smoke as from forty cigarettes, not hot, but cool, fojj it had ^ 
passed throtigh4he water below.' I was smoking. 

Later I went to the "Parthenon." This was like the "Acropolis," 
except that here the walls were literally covered with pictures. In 
addition to- the poster of the valiant cannon giants, there was another 
announcing that next week, in^a big International thfeatre (which is used 

A 

for anything from Jewish proMem plays to Italian grand^opera) there 
* . 
would appear the following attraction: 
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^ A Greek Performance! 

By Greek Artists Just Arrived From Athens I 

•;esma" 

I took a long look again at the pictures and then at th^e faces r 
around me, ^ ^ ' 

' "Do you all mean to settle 'for good in Chicago?", I asked, 
"Sure," said one spokesman. "Cheecago is fine." 



SOURCE ; ' ' 

Poole, Ernest, Everybody's Magazine , Vol. 23, October, 1910, pp. 554-556 

QUESTIONS r . ^ ' 

1. What ^s the 'story about? 

r 

2. What did the people in the Cafe Acropolis do? Can you describe spme of 
the things which used to' take place in the coffeehouse? 

3. What would you say was the main function of the Cafe Acropqlis? 



f 
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To develop an awareness of Greek ^iis^cai instruments and to compare 
these instruments to those found largely in Western countries* 

« 

OBJECTIVES ; - , ^ 

1# Students will be able^ to identify instnmients native to Greece. 

\ 

2. Students will be able to compare Greek musical instruments with 
• instruments ,to which they are already familiar. 

3. Students will be able to, describe differences and similarities 
betiween Greek music and music they are accustomed to hearing. ^ 

4. Students will be able to examine the actual instruments they will 
hear on the recorded tape. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ; 

This first lesson illustrates to the student aurally the sounds 
of various instruments * that form the very basis of pusic. Theses instru- 
ments are compared to the native Greek iipsjjrumehts in the, recorded tape. 
The lesson is primarily concerned^ with sou^d and the student's reaction 
to the combination of instruments. A complete transcript of the tape is 
provided elsewhere in this manual for the teacher. It would ^lenef it the 
classroom experience for the teacher to ask the band or or?:hestra instruc-^^ 
tor of the school for the us^of any of the follo</irig instruments, 
^preferably all: guitar, flute, oboe^ clarinet,' small drum, triangle, 
finger cjmbals, tambourine, and wooden clappers or sticks such as those 
found in elementary rhythm'bands. As the tape is played, the teacher could 

show the class the instruments they are hearing. It would also^id this 

* • ' \i 

classroom participation to* inquire of the 'students if any play the* above- 

/ 

mentioned iustruments; in which case, the student woul'd possibly aid in' the' 

I 
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demonstration and particularly so during tf{e class discussion following. 



L 



I. 



MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT; 



, 1. Class copies of Springboard #1 (Illustrations o£ thei Greek instruments). 

2. Class copies of Springboard i\l (Lists of the three primary instrumental 
groups and the divisions of the instruments. 

^ >^ 

3. Tape recorder. (Cassette) • ^ . ' 

4. Instruments from the band or orchestra department of the school 
(See Background Information above for list o-f instruments desired) . 

5. Inquire oflthe clasi if anyone plays and owns any of the above instru- 
ments and *k for arpossible classrciDm demonstration of the instrument. 

PROCEDU RES: 

. 1. Distribute to each student Springboard #1 (Illustrations of the Greek 

Instruments) and Springboard fl (List of the three primary instrumental 
groups) <^The tape is a recording of the following transcript (TM only). 
It may prove advisable for the teacher to stop' tHe tfape following* 
^numbers 5,7, and 9 for a re-hearing of the vatious instrijment groups. 
However^, shop*6 the teacher obtain the Instruments (explained in Back- 
ground InfQTOation), this should not be needed. 



TRANSCRIPT OF TAPE : 

1. . Music backgrounds - (f^de i^ fade out) 

2. Ailnouncer: 



lERLC 



The music you* have been hearing. la an authentic. Greek dance called, 
"Hassapikos" or '/Butcher's Dance.", Its origin date§ back into the 
fyzantine period. During this class session and following ones, we 
will be hearing and seeing, a part of the national heritage of the 
people of Greece. 
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"^^'Itetc is an tinseparable link df the Greek people from very ancient 
times to the present times. In dancing and singing, th^^fix-^ek people 
give dramatic expression %o their joys and sori?l)W8, record, their hopes 
arid history, and store their legends, 

Greek folk music is a combination of elements of ancient: Greek 

o r 

music and Oriental influences, fused together under particular 
conditions of life in ^ Byzantine and post-Byzantine agea. 

Todays we wiil be discussing the instrumental part 'of Greek 
songs -an^^' dances. In your manuals you will find drawings of these ». 
instruments as well as a map of Greece showing particular areas from 
^ where many of the songs and dances you will hear have conie* 

f 

3. (PAUSE) ' - ' ' 

At this point, the ^teacher w4.ll ask the students to follow in 
the manuals the listings and drawings of the instruments. 

A. Aimotmcer : 

The musical instcments that provide accompaniment to the songs 
and dances of Greece fall into. three principal groups: (1) Strings; 



^ (2) Winds; and (3) Percussion. ^Thegxqup of strings is comprised of 




the lire, lut;e, santouri, bouzoiki, laghouto, and outi^ These instru- 
ments are native to Greece and the Mid-East and are largely unfamiliar 



to Western countries; however >^ similar instruments would be the violin, 
lute,, and guitar./ Let us listen to the individual sounds of a violin 
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and a gtiltar with piano accompaniment. 

5. (PAUSE) 

Violin plays small excerpt, then guitar — both with piano. 

* ' . « 

6. Announcer: j 

The group of wind instruments is comprised of: the zuma (pfpiza or 
caramoji2a, a primitive and very sharp form of oboe); gaida and tsampoura; 
clarinet; and all kinds of flutes, such as the floghera and aulos. ' 
We will now hear The sounds of a flute, oboe, and clarinet. 

7. (PAUSE) 



^ Each play^ a short excerpt; between each instrument the announcer 
states the names. 



8. Announicer : ^ ^kT^ ' 

The last group of instruments is percusslbn, .and this includes all. 
- types of drums, large and small; bells, triangles, tambourines, and 
wooden spoons. Many of these are very familiar to us and you will 
recognize them as they are played. • ^ , , 

9. ( PAUSE) 

Several people play a^ small drum, triangle, bells, tambourine 
and spoons ~ each with a short excetpt, then all ar^ombined. 



arapBc 

10* Announcer : ^ 

In the following music you will hear a song, "Arachova," that 
Imitates tl^e "Zygia," which isnai orchestra of popular instruments 
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featuring the '*iolin» clarinet, lute and dulcimer. 
11. (PAUSE) 

r '. 

The song is played„ ' ' . 



NOTE: CLASS SESSION MAY TERMINATE HEJIE FOR DISCUSSION. 



J 
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12. Announcer ; 

^ We have ^een speaking of the instruments that jnaKe up the sounds 
of music; but we must also mention two other important characteristics 
that add much appeal to Greek music: rhythm and modes. 

The rhythms in our Western music are based largely on 2/4, 3/4 ' 
\and 4/4 times. In the following examples, the piano will play a 
song which we all know: "Twinkle, Twinkle, Little, Star" - first in 

^ 2/4 time PAUSE > ^^"» PAUSE ; 

finally, in 4/4 time, which is almost the same as 2/4 time PAUSE. 

*** *NOTE: THE ANNOUNCER COUNTS EACH RHYTHM AS THE PIANO PLAYS .**** . 

13. Announcer : 

In many Greek songs and dances, we find such rhythms as 5/8 and 7/8; 
that is, 5 and 7 beats instead of ^ our usual 2,3, and 4 beats. The fol- 
lowing two excerpts illustrate these rhythms: first, the 5/8 time— ^ 

. PAUSE— —(the piano plays a short excerpt while the announcer cdunts) . 

Now, the 7/8 rhythm PAUSE (the piano plays a;>^ort 

excerpt while the announcer counts.) ^ \ 

.1^* Anno uncer: • . 

- Earlier ve- spoke also of modes - this term denotes* the selection * 
of tones, arranged In a scale, which form the basic tonal substance 
of a musical composition^ We are accustomed^ to hearing a piece of 
music in either major or minor modes, but Greek music utilizes others 
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— as well. » ^ , 

14. (continued) - 

y* Listen to a major scale played on the piano PAUSE ; 

finally, a minor- scal^^^PAUSE ; finally, the minor scalC is 

played once again with a slight variation between the last two tones 

PAUSE . This effect is very prevalent in the next dance 
we will hear. It is performed by pairs of dancers in the region of " 
Macedonia. As the' dance progresses, the tTempo becomes more intense, 
and the movements more robust. Listen, also, for the unmistakable 
7/8 rhythm' we discussed earlier. 

15. (PAUSE) 

An instrumental dance ig played. ^ 

» 

16. Announcer 

—Finally, we shall hear three dances from Epirus. The first is 
called, "Per^tianos," which is a variation of the popular dance called, 
"Syrtos." It demonstrates contrast;ing*rhythms and moods: 
' - 7/8 and 6/8 rhythms alternating. • ' 

17. PAUSE ^ ' * , . ^ 

- The second .dance, another syrtos, is called "Pissouni" and it is* in 
9/8 rhythm. ' . ^ . 

18. PAUSE 

The third and final dance is the "p"ogonissios." You will hear singers 
usipg very ancient harmonies— intervals of 4ths andiSths.' 

• \23 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 



/ 

WOTE: 



1. Compare the authentic Greek musicai instruments pictured in 
Springboard #1 and those heard on the'tape. recording with the 
instruments you are familiar with in this country. 

2. How does the music you have*??heard differ from the music you 
are accustomed to hearing daily? 

^ " • 

3. Can you think of other instruments from different .countries that 
could be substituted in sound and shape for the Greek instruments? 

4. Some of the Greek instruments date bick ^o centuries B.C. How 
do we know what these instruments looke^'^like? 

5. When the Greek immigration to America began, what instruments 
might they hay^ brought with them? 

6. Where would you find these instruments- if you wished to hear them' 
today? . ' / - - . 

?! After hearing the tape recording, what diaf you feel as yoir listened 
to the different Greek rhythms as compare* to the rhythms Cised in 
music you hear In this country? 



After posing question No. 3 above, the teacher. may use the following 
as examples: — * ^ 

Greece _ Other Country 

Spoons. - , . .Castanets (Sjain) 

^ Martacas (Cuba, . Carribbean) 

Bouzouki \ ; . .Balalaika (Russia) 

_ Koto (Japan) 

In question No. 4, possible answers might be archaeological discoveries, 
descriptions from' the ancient writings ;' the famous bas-reliefs from 
to«bs and temples; the vase paintings^. 
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ADDITIONAL figADINGS ^ 
\ * 

Bowra, CM., Classical Greece , New York: Time-Life Books, Inc., 1965. 

Durant> Will, The Life o\ Greece , Simon and Schuster, New York: 1939. 
(Chapter IX, "The CoA(ion "Culture of Early Greece," pp.**263-^223) ♦ 

Fleming, William, Art, Music, and Ideas . Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
' Inc. New York: Chapter 2, "The Hellenic Style," pp. 13-38. 



SUGGESTED LISTE NI NG LIST • " 

'I 

^REEK FOI^ SONGS AND DANCES . Royal Greek Festival Company. 
Counterpdint/Esoteric: CPST 5527. 

>^ GREEK ISLAND AND MOUNTAIN SONGS . Royal" Greek Festival Company 
Counterpoint /Esoteri c?v 531 . 

SONGS AND DANCES OF GREECg> Philips : PCC 213. 

' . LOVE BALtADS AND FOLIC SONGS Qgr^gECE . Monitor: MF 369. 

FROM THE LAND .OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. Columbia: WL 123. 
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GR£EK ethnic -PROGRAM: 



CREDITS 



U?5tT-4^: TRANSCRIPT OF TAPE (Teacher Manual) 
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Background information consulted: ^cord -album notes by 
Fivos Acioyanakis (Counterppint/Esoter4.c 531) 

MJ5IC USED IN JRittJgCRIPT OF TAPE — RECORDINGS ^ ' ' 

y'Hassa^ikos" Counterpoint/Esoteric 531; Side 2, - Band 2 J 
This coinposifion .is used for Nos. 1 and* 2 on transcript 
/'Arachova" -- Columbia WL 123; Side 1, Band 2 

This composition is used •'for Nos, 10 and 11 on transcript 
*; ' "Antikristos" --'Counterpoint/Esoteric CPST 5527; Side 2, Band 1 
This composition is used for Nos. 14 and 15 on transcript, ' 
"Peratianos" Counterpoint/Esoteric 531; Side 1, Band 3 ' » 

This composition is used for No. 16 on transcript . 
"Fissouni" — Counterpoint /Esoteric 531; Side 1, Band 3 ^ 

This composition is used for No. 16 on transcript 
"Pogonissios" -- Counterpoint/Esoteric 531, Side 1, Band--3 ^ 
Thip composition is used for Na. 16 on transcript ^ 

mSlC USED IN TRANSCRIPT OF TAPE ~ PRINTED MUSIC 

"Sou * pa manna" arrangement by Gr. Constantinides ^ .. 

Tliis was used .to illustrate the 5/8 rhythm in No. 13 on 
' transcript of tape j 

"Tria paidia Boliotika" --Wrrangement \by Gr. Constantinides 

This was used to iltistrate the 7/8 rhythm in No. 13 
* on transcript of tape ^ 
(Both arrangements pyiblished hy: EditionaiMusicales 

, Gr. Coifetantinidfes 
.. ^ • Passage Arsakiou 4 

Athens) | 

^ ILMUSTRATIONS USED IN UNIT 1 

These were taken from the following volume which usecL?hoto- 
gr«phs of the actual instruments: T 

Expositlon\ D*InstiHiments de Musique Populaires i&recs * 
Foyer dee Beaux^Arts and des Lettres ^ 
Athens: »ay 1965, 57 pp. . " 

— * * ' 

The following formed the organization committee: 

G. Spyridakis, HelAe Sgourou, Popl Zora, N. Ane^topoulos, 
S. |Caras, F. Anoyanakis ^ 
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MUSICAL IKSTRUMEyjS OF GREECE ' 

Three principal Groups: 

(1) SXRINSS: Lira, Lute, S^antouri, Bousouki, LaghoUto, Outi 
^(2) WINDS: Pipiza, Comamusa, Clarinet, Floghei;a, Aulos 
C3) PERCUSSION: Drum, Bells,, Triangles, Tambourines, Wooden Spoons 
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^ Veloponnes 



GREECE AND THE AEGEAN 



AREA: 50,944 sq, mi. POPULATION: 8,550,000 
LANGUAGE: Modem Greek RELIGION: ^lastem Orthodox 
ECONOMY: About 60% of working population in farming, fishing 
and forestry; 19% in industry (textiles, chemicals, food processing^. 
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GOAL ? 

T? kid the student in examining a portion of Greek regional folk songs, 
the development of these songs, tod 'certain historical information as to^ 
Why these songs have survived for centuries, » 

OBJECTIVES ; 

1. Students will be able to describe similarities and differences in 
folk songs of Greece as compared to folk songs of other ethnic groups 

* (l^e. the Negro .spiritu^, the Spanish folk song, etc.). 

2. Students will be able to tell the historical arignif icances of these songs 

3. Students will listen to characteristics in the music already established 
ill Unit 10 - the instrumental music, "and list characteristics of the 
music. * 



-BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

' Thomas Seplios writes in his excellent Pictorial History of Greece , 
(Crown Publishers, Inc. , New York: 196>, pp. 211); the following concerning 
the Kleph^: " ^ 

"Throughout the entire jperiod of the Turkish occupation. Christian 
utlaws known asjjiephts m:^ntained a semi-independent existence ±n the more 
mountainous regions of central and northern Greece. They interrupted 
imperial communications and preyed upon the wealthy Chris^iian and Muslim 
people of the plains. To combat them, the Turks were forced to recruit 
and arm irregular forces of hardy Greek mountaineers. These forces of Chris- 
tian soldiers, known as the Armatoles, were generally in sympathy with the 
Klephts, and defectioils from one side^ to the other and back again were 
common. The herbic exploits of both ^are recorded in th^ ballad poetry of 
Greece, and in time, served to symbolize to all Greelcs, demoralized by the 
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bondage of Turkish rule, everything that was mnly, noble, and courageous 
in their national character." 

. *. At the turn x>f the Nineteenth Century , both the Klephts and the 
corsairs suffered severe losses » Many Klephts lost their lives in the 
abortive uprising* of 1770, and many of the Greek corsairs became respectable 
merchant seamen, ^n 1803, the Ottoman government, started a campaign to wipe 
out th;e outlaws: the Greek people were urgeH to get rid of the Klepj^s and ' 
the pirates. As a result of the desire for peace and commerce and of the 
stand of the- Churchy the outlaws lost much of their support, and barely 
managed to survive for their important role in the war of national liberation^ 

In both the student and teacher ^s manuals, there is a map designating 
areas wjiere some of the songs are native; the same will' hold true in the 
following unit' on dance. It would also We wise to review generally the 
preceding unit on instrumental music. 

The accompanying texts (in both manuals) 'are not, in any sense, literal. 
* It may seem strange to the student to hear a song extolling beautiful eyes 
the color of olives; a song^ concerning the h'erb, basil; or a song concerning 
the flight of an eagle. However, thet olive is symbolic of b6auty, the fragrance 
of the basil plant lingers long after the actual plant is dead; and the eagle is 
symbolic of the Greek quest to be free. • . ^ 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT ; ' * \ 

1. Class copies of Springboard #1 from Unit 10. 

2. Class copies of Springboard #2 from Unit 10. 

3. Cassette tape recorder (7^ ips) . 

/ * ^ ' /— 

4. Class copies of Spring oard //I for this unit (texts of songs/. 

PROCEDURES ; 

f 

Distribute to each student the above listed springboards. 
2. Play the cassette recording of the following transcript (TM only^ 
for the students. . * 



TRANSCRIPT OF-TAPE ; 
1. /SLiounce l:; ^ 

Lying in \ the shadow of the Acropolis, is the quaintj and picturesque 
[ section pf Athfens known as Plaka. Here, minstrels sing serenades and 
popular songs is they travel from tavern to tavern. Organ. grinders 
slowly weave their way through the darkened narrow streets playing tunes 
thirty to^ fifty years old. , 

' % 

In the villages, one can hear women along a river bank singing to 
the multi-rhythnic sounds of their wooden paddles beating the wash clean. 

a recent- widow sits alone lamenting her loved one, while 
-j,^ a mother lulls her new-bom to sleeps At the village 
coffeehouse, mjxi gether^to talk of politick, reminisce, and sing historic 
Klephtic songs/ from their particular region.^ Newly-weds arfe awakened by 
maidens singirig at their window. Peasants travel to. larger villages 
nearby .to atttfehd a "panigyri" — a -social gathering and celebrat:^bn lasting 
for several days — to dance to the music of ensembles. Music is truly 
an essential/part of contemporary Greek life. 

The music of Greece falls into two main categories: folk or regional, 
music, and popular music. The folk music' of Greece is clearly definedi ; 
into two general groupings: music of the mainland and music of the \ 
isJLagds . ' 

« 
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The mainland> regions of Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus', Thessaly, and 
the Peloponnesus are considered as being ^distinct musical' regions, 
each having its own unmistakable style of expression. The slow, 
stately nature of the music of.Epirus contrasts greatly to the pastorale 
styles of Thessaly and the highland idioms of the Peloponnesus. In 
complete contrast is the music of Thrace, where external musical factors 
have been assimilated, ^ 

Island /lolk music tends to be much lighter in quality. For 
example, the serenades of Corfu are quite different from the lively 
"Sousta" of ;Rht)des and Crete. Stringed instruments such as the san- 
touri, laouto/ violin, and lyra are preferred by the islanders. 

Announcer: 

Greek folk songs are divided 'into various categories according to 
their social functions and to the, customs and ceremonies, which 
determine their usage. Ther^ are marrfage and love songs, laments, 
dirges, and Klephtic e^ongs — a great number of these songs are known 
to be created duringlhe Ottoman rule, and during or after the war for 
Greek ind^endence of 1821. They express in an Infinite variety of 
feelings the lover of the Greek people for freedom^ 

During the Turkish occupation (from the Second half of the IS'ttu^. 
'century down to 1821) , many people would abandon their families 
•and homes and go to live in the 'mountains. They carried on for 
centuries a continuous warfare against the" conqueror. The Turks 
called this class of men, Klephts (bandits or 'guerrillas) . These men 
sp%nt all their lives on the mountains under the most difficult condi- 
tions. Besides developing their physical abilities to a great degree of 
perfection, many of them' were known to have the ability of composing 
and improvising verses and songs. Many of these Klephtic songs haMte 
a heroic tone and rhythm; others display a delicate feeling of tender- 
ness and love, or a^nostalgic yearning for'^loved ones ftar away. It 
Is not^ possible to tell the age of most of the folk songs, especially 
•those of a gener^t^ocial character. 

Announcer : 

• In the following so^, the words concern the exploits of patriots 
In the War of Independence. It is a Klephtic song from Epirus and 
accompanies a dance of the region, tTie Tsamikos, a war dknce performed 
mainly by taen. • « , ' 

(Play No. 1)^ 
134 * 
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4. Announcer; 



The rfext sonf features excerpfes from traditional songs. ' 
(Plajf Song Uo. 2) 

5. Antfou ncer: ' ^ * ' , 

^is is a very old song, familiar throughout Greece— "To Erinaki" 
or Young Irene." The translation is: "For days n^ oy Irene, I 

-have passed your home, but the dope is locked. WhaPreason can I find 
for your cruel mother to keep you hidden inside? I want to come in 

.and see you, talk with you, and kiss you. 1 love" you, Irene.", 

< (Play Song No. 3) * 

6. Announcer : 

This il a song from Thessaly. ' A shepherd sings to his sweetheart 
and tells hlr that he will sell his goats and lambs to offer her 
jewels and fancy gowns; and he would give all his grazing land to offer 
her a palace, v This is a song whicK^ accompanies a dance from the same 
region (Thessaly) and is performed by fhe young village maidens after 
church. 

.(Play Song No. 4) . 

7. Announcer : . i 

The following song is from the island of Crete, where the people 
believe in living life to its fullest. The song is in a story form, 
a type of-narrat-ive poem composed in short stanzas, especially* one of 
' romantic character, and adapted for singing. It is similar to our - 
American country-western folk songs. The translation is: Cursed is / 
the one who has the opportunity for -love and lets it pass by, since one 
does not know what the future will bring." 

^(Play Song No. 5) 

8. Announcer : * » ^ 

The. translation for the following song is: "Your beautiful eyes 
are likej,lack olives ; ^^hoever kisses them is not afraid of death." 



\y ' (Play Song No. 6^ 
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9. Announcer: 



The next song exhibits a blend of western and eastern cultural 
influences, characteristic of the Ionian island songs. 

' (Play Song No. 7) . ' 

10. Announcer/ , 

y 

This is .an 18th century song from the Greek village of Alatsata 
in Asia Minor. It celebraW-j the beauty of the young girls ,in^he 
village. "Oh my lovely brunette; where shall I plant you, you Iwely 
village maiden? Yes, I shall plant you in my heart, thus shall I 
be able to conquer you, you beautiful* one." 

(Play Son^ No.' 8) 

\ 

11. Announcer : 

A lullaby in any language is an expression of a mother's love for 
her child as she ^uts him to sleep. The Greek mother is most dramatic 
in her choice of words when speaking of the love she Iceels for her 
child. In the lullaby you will now hear, the mother say^: "When you 
were bom, my darling, the sun itself came down and bestowed upon you 
its radiance^ and brilliance, and then it returned to the sky." 

• (Play Song No. 9) 

12. Announcer : 

' The ^following is a pastoral song, and is an example of a very tra-- 

> ditional song, the shepherd laments the ,los^ of his lamb which was stolen 
the night before by bandits, and he has sucH a deep concern about -his 
flock that he refers to the, stolen lamb as having golden horns and 
silver fleece. He then calls his shepherdess to share his sadness. 

(Play Song No. 10) 

13. Annoimcer : 

The Greek people are proud of their folk songs'which reflgf r_ 

the struggle that the nation has waged for survival, throughc^ut - the 
, centuries. They sing their songs, and dance them'in their celebrations 
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and festivals as their ancestors did before theia. While it is true that 
the musical tastes of the urban centers are more cosmopolitan, folk 
singing and dancing in the countryside is as populaj ncjw as it ever 
was, with the dances being performed in native regional costumes 
dur;lng important celebrations. 

\ - 

It Is of special interest that these folk songs and dances have 
been carried to eveary part of the world where Greeks have settled, 
an4 are enjoyed there iyi a form, the lAirity of ^hich is astonishing 
in vlew^'of the. time and distance thQf separates these people from their 
ancestors. 
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GREEK ETHNIC PRbCRAM :' * 

A j CREDITS 



UNIT 11: BACKGROUND INPpRMATION (Teacher's Manual)- 

Spelios, Thomas. Pictorial History of Greece . New York: 

Crown Publishe^sj Inc., 1967, ^ 328 pp. . ' ' 

. TRANSCRIPT OF TAPE (Teacher's Manual) 

> Record^albtnn notes by Sotirios Chianis fro Philips Recording 
^ (MonauFal PCC 213) 

• 'SOJIG TRANSLATIOTS 

Record Album notes by Elfleida and Theodore Petrides from 
Monitor Recording MF 369. 

SONGS USED AND ARRANGER 

1) "In the Valley" — arrangement by Gr. Constantinides 

" 2) Excerpts 

3) "Yount Irene" (To Erin^ki) by Gr. Constantinides 

4) "Karagouna" — arrangement by Constantinides 

5) "Kritiko" — arrangement by ^fnol'ls Kalomiris 

6) "Ta matakia sou ta mavra" — arrangem^ntjjy Gr. Constantinides 

7) "Kerkyra" — ' . ' * ^ 

8) "Alatsatiani" — arrangement by Theodore Spathy 

9) , 

10) "To Layami^' -- arrangement by Theodore Spathy 

PERFORMERS ' ^ f 

In. songs 1 through 9 — Elena Nikolaidi, Mezzo-Soprano 

Geo;rge Darken, Pianist ^ 
Song No. 10 ~ Elena Nikolaidi, Mestzo-Soprano 
Meridian (Mississippi) Symphony 
(non-commercial recording) 

" 138 ^" ' ' ^ 
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TEXTS OF SONGS • • f^' 

\ ' ' * ' 

1. This song concerns the exploits of patriots in the. War of Independence. 
It is a Klephtic song from Eprius and is titled, "Jn the Valley," and 

y it accoTnpanies a dance of the region, the Ts^ikos, a war dance 

performed mainly ty men. The War of Independence against the Turkish: 
occupation occurred from 1821 to 1830. ' 

At the foot of the valley, in the dry villages, come eat and 
drink, dear brothers. The Klephts in uniforms oftvered wi'tti^gold medals, 
sit, eat, and drink, and menace the city of Arta:"' Attention,' Turks, 
they will retake the villages. Quickly, to arms, for thejf will attack 
like wolves!" . * / 



2. This selection features excerpts frorn^ severaT^traditional sohgs. 

"Undej: the Oak Tree" - "Down there under the shadow of the oak 
tree, I s^ my love dancing with the village girls and boys." 



- In the second song, a young girl states: "Fihd a husband for me, 
but not an old one, for you will be sorry. I want a sparkll/ng young 



man. 



3* This is one of tJie most familiar songs throughout Greece, entitled, 
"Young Irene.", "For days now, my Irene, I have passed your home, bu^^ 
the door is locked. What reason can I find for your cruel mothe.r wh? 
keeps you hidden inside? I want to come in and see you^ talk to you, 
and kiss you.* I love you, Irene." . ' 



This song is from Thessaly. A shepherd sings to his sweetheart and 
.tells hei^: "I would sell goats and lambs to offeir you jewels and gowns, 
and I would give all my grazing land to offer you a palace." 

This song accompanies a danca from' the same region. ^According to custom, 
it -Is performed by the young 'village maidens after church. The voting 
men encircle them^ to watch and admire them, -^nd at the end of the dance 
..they throw their handkerchiefs to the one whom they intend ♦to ask in 
marriage. The title of the song, "Karagouna," is widespread throughput 
the province oT Thessaly arid the inhabitants look upon it as their 
"national" song. . * 

The next song is from the island of Crete, and tlve people there believe 
in living lif e *to its fullest extent. The song is In a story f ohni-, a 
type of narrative ^poem composed in short stanzas. The tr^slation is:' 
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"Cursed^ trie one who has the opportunity for love and allows it to 
^ pass by, since one does tiot know what the future will bring." 

. • *i 

6. .Via matakia sou ta mavra * . The translation for this song is: 

'•Your beautiful eyes are like the black olives; whoever kisses them 
«is not afraid *of death." In Greece, the olive is symbolic of beauty, ^ 

therefore, the text is extolling the dark %es ^to the color of an ' 
^ olive^ ' . ' " . . ^ . ' 

7. This song exhibits ^ a blendxof western and eastern cultural iafltiences, 
characteristic ofA^heJlonian i^and songs. ' . 

8. the title oT this song, "Alatsatiani," celebrated the beauty of the 
young ^girls. of Alatsat^^ a "Greek village in Asia Minor. It dates, back 
from the 18th century. ^ . . ^ ^ 

"Oh,* my lovely brunette, wher^ shall I plant, you, yoy*lovely| 
* village mai^n?. -Ye^, I shall plants yon in my heart; dfus^ wiil 
able to conquer y^u, \ydu lovely village maiden." 





9. The following song is a lullaby and a Greek mbther is most dramatic 
in her choice of words whjeri speaking of the love she feels tox^ her 
child. "When you were bom, my darling, the' sun itself' came down and 
bestoved upon ypu its radiance and brilliance, and then it returned ' 
to the sky." * . . 

« « * 

10. The final song is a pastoral^song and *isr an -exaittpre of a very -tradi- 
tional , Greek folksong expressing^a way of li^. In -this particular 
Song, the- shepherd laments the* loss of his 1^, which was stolen the 
^ night before by the bandits and he has such a deep concern .about his 
flock that he refers to the stolen lamb as- having gpldeji horns and 
sily.er fleece. He then calls his shepherdess to share his sadness. 
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UNIT 11 - SM 
QUESTIONS ^ 



WHAT DO Y0U.THINK7 > ~ 



1. In the tape recording and manual?, the Kelphts were discussed. Who 
.were they and what did they accomplish? 

2. In times of wdy and conflict, there haVe been groups of people like the 
Klephts, Nfflne other groups -who, under similar circumstances, reacted in 

Such the same way, ' . * . ^ 

he, map of Greece included in the^anuals-jpfeignated many regions of 
• Greece from where the songs come^ Name* several regions in the United 
States that have produced songs Wich* 'relate to those U.S. regions • 

4» We have already diScjiftsed instruments • Name one partipular instrument 
that was found in one area of 'Aili^r^Sr thaf was especially used to 
accompany folk- music • - • . • 

5. Name some songs that concern patriotism in the United States during 

\ conflict and war. After identifying these songs, relate them to their 
historical settings • ^ j ^ 

« 

6. In Question #3, we *dj(^ussed regions in the United States • \Name some 
^varl^ous et)<nic groups that have made 4^ppecial contribution to folk 

mu8i(?^ja-^his country. ' v 
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GOAL ; . 

To examine tjie cultural and historical significances of dance through the 
use of video-tape and relaCed material in the accompanying manuals. 

* 

OBJECTIVES : ^ - , 

1. Students will become familiar with categories of the Greek folk dances, 
the characteristics of the dances, the diagrams and steps of the 
dances, and the musical bacjcg'round. ^ 

2. Students will be able to compare certain characteristics in the dances 
seen on ^he video-tape with other folk dances. 

3. Students will hear again musical expressions already encountered in the 
two preceding units (i.e., rhythms, instruments, etc.). 

4. Students will learn of influences that led to the 'historical and cultural 
backgrounds of each dance on the video-tape. 

BACKGROim) INFORMATION ; ^ ' 

There is no possiibility of defining the real meaning of the words, 
"dance," "folk song," "music," or of judging them in any manner without 
a previous effort to study them in the natural background of the country 
where they were bom. There must also be a search for the sources they 
sprang from and an examination of the psychological needs of the human 
society which created them. • 

Liberty, pride, and noble rivalry were characteristics of Ancient Greece. 

A sense of harmony, a whole age of tragic and satyric poets — all this did 

.V 

not belong to the elite, but to-^.the people. The people took part in it. It 
was their..^operty. ' • ^ ^ ^ J 

Ways of life changed, but basically the same spirit was there. W^rs 
odcurred to save the heritage and civilization — wars in the north, east, westi^ 
and south of the vast empire. These facts constitute the historic continuity 
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of the. Greeks. Facts can be folind not oVily in the works of art and writing'of 
the ancient Greeks, but those that 'came through alive 'in -the dances, songs, 
costumes, superstitions, and festivals of the peoj>le. This is Why the folk ' 
dances and pongs' have a deeper meaning and a great^ value^ because *they 
survived as the highest forms of Greek history. Greece's history is expressed 
through thig treasure which no conquerors could' ever take away, and the people 
left to us the loveliest songs at the time 'of the War of Independence. 

Dancing is their most direct expression of human feelings and senti- 
laents. People had n^ pens and paper, nor the education^ to expiress their 
inner self. They had not even the time: 1:hey worked, they fought, and once 
in-a while, relaxed by dancing, thus expressing thei^^^y for a battle won, 
or their sorrow for -their fate. 

When one says that the folk dances carry history in them, one do6s 

not mean that they are performed as th-ey were performed 2,500 years ago. 

Few written descriptions exist (in •a'few passaged of Homer, Plutarch, and 

Xenophon). However, there are many ancient vases with representations of 

. 

dances and many frescoes in monasteries that can convince one that there 
certainly Is a correlation between the old and the new. .This also applies to 
th^ musical .instruments used today by Greek folk musicians.* 
< Jhe folk dances of Greece, accompanied by^iiiusic playqd on traditional - * 
instruments and frequently also v^ith singing, are of two distinct kinds. 
The lively "pidiktos" and ^e restrained "syrtos" are ^he distinguishing 
measures of these two groups. Dances comprised of alternating pidiktos and ^ 
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syrtos measures constitute, a thii;-d and derivative group. 

Tlie pidiktos, literally the "leaping" dance, w^s bom on the rugged 
mountains of Greece and is appropriately danced by men alone. The syrtos, 
or "dragging" dance, on /the other hand, is most frequently seen in the 
lowlands, coastal regions an^ the islands. Both meft' and women dance the 
syrtos. 

^ Greek circular dances,, the characteristic pattern of most national 

dances in the country, are ^)ften named after the place where they first 

developed into a recognized form or variation; or after a profession as in 

the case of ^e "Ha8sapikos"N^(Butcher's Dance). Finally, their names 

denote the category to wh^ch- they belong, as the Klephtikos or Klephtic; 

that is, the warrior-patriots'Mance. ' 

orm of the Greek dance is the open circle with the^ 

regular jiandhold position; i.e., when facing the chain of dancers, their, 

. arms resemble the letter W; hands are held out to the sides, shoulder high 

with almos,t a right-angle bend at the elbow. (See Illustration 1) . , 

'The next popular dance form is the straight line in which the out- 

stretched arms are placed on the shoulders of the adjoining dancer. The 

straight line usually contains^ about five people while the open circle has 

> V 

maivy more^. .(Illustration 2) . >. ' 

Lastly comes the curv^di;line dance with its basket-weave hold. 
€very other dancer holds hands across the waist of the adjoining dancer, 
the left arm is over the right arm of the adjoined dancer. (See illustration 3) 
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The video-tape which you will now see features four characteristic 
es: The Hassapiko, the Naftiko, the Tsamiko, and the Kalamatiano*' 
In the following pages of the manual, you '.will find background information 
on each^ dance, the characteristics, *:formation, and time. . In some cases, 
a diagram i^ given to show''- posit ions o-f feet, as- well as a page devoted 
to the basic steps of each dance. 

The dancers you will see are all young Greek-Americans in appropriate 
costumes. Naturally, to see these dances performed by native Greeks in 
^^tldtive co6tumfe§^ would* be the fio^t Idedl sftuatibnV HpweveV; it' is^ very 

interesting to see these young people express themselves so capably in 
presenting a part of thdlr cultural heritage. * * . 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT . . ' 

1, Class copies of SpringboarS ifl (excerpts from the abovte Background 



Information) . 




2. Class copies of Springboard if2 (illustrations^of the three handhold 
positions). 

3. Class copies of Springboard if3 (backgrounds, diagrams, and steps of 
the dances) . ^ 

4. Video-'tape player and video- tape of dances. 

PROCEDURES ; * 

Distribute to each student Springboards 01^ j!f2, and j?3, allowing 
appropriate reading time for the background information. Should the 
instructor desire it, the unit could be divided into two classroom periods: 

First day ; Reading and discussion of the dances 

♦ 

Second day : Viewing of the video-tape and general discussion 

-or- 



;a5 
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First day ; Reading and viewing of only two of the four dances^on 
j ^ the video tape; 

Second day ; Reading and viewing of the final two dances on the tape-. 



^ 
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GREEK ETHNIC PROGRAM: 



( 



CREDITS 

UNIT 12 ; BACKGROUND INFORMATION t-. Teacher's Manual 

Notes by, Dora Stratoii from a Program of Greek Dances, ^' 
Athens: 1966 J\ ' / ^ 

Notes by Fivos Anoyankkls for Recording Counterpoint/Esoteric 
CPST 5527; Petrides, Theodore and' Elfleida, Folk Dances c>f^^e 
Greeks . New York: Expj^sition Press, 1961, 78""ppl 

ILLUSTRATIONS — Teacher/Btudent Manuals 

Petrldes, Theodore and^Elfleida, Folk Dances of the Greeks , 
New York: Exposition Press, 1961, 78 pp, 

\ 

, VIDEO-TAPE ~ Non-commercikl; taped in the studios of the St J 
Petersburg (Florida)^ College . 

^ 1 
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BACKGROUND OF THE FOLK DANCES OF GREECE 
\ » ' 

0 

V ; ' . 

The folk dances of Greece, accomp*anied by mixsic played on traditional 
Instruments and frequently also with 5inging\ are of ' two distinct 
kinds. The lively "pidiktos" and the restrained "syrtds" are the distinguishing 
measures of these two groups. Dances co^j^ised of alternating .pidiktos and 
syrtos measures constitute a third and derivative group. 

The pidiktos, literally the "leaping" dance, was born on the rugged 
mountaitis of Greece and is appropriately danced by men alone. The syrtos, or^ 
"dragging" dance, -on the other hand, is most frequently seen in * the lowlands, 
coastal regions, and the islands. Both men and women dlnce the syrtos. 

Gireek circular dances, the characteristic. pattern of most national 
dances in the country, are of Jen named af ter ,the place where they first 
developed into a. recognized form or variation; or after a profession as in 
the case of the "Hassapikos'* (Butcher's Dance). Finally, their names denote 
the category to which they^elong, as the Klephtikos of Klephtic; that is 
the' warrior-patriot's dance. 

The most popular form of the Greek dance is the open circle with the 
regular handhold position; i.e., when facing the chain of dancers, their 
arms resemble the letter W; hands are held out to the sides, shoulder high 
wj^th almos^t a right-angle bend at the elbow. (Stee Illustration 1). 

The next popular dance form is the straight line in which the out- 
stretched arms are placed on the shoulders of the acijoining dancer. The 

f 
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straight line usually conta^s about ^^ve people while the open circle 
has many more. (See Illustration 2). 

Lastly comes the curved-line with its basket-weave Jiold. Every 

other dancer holds han^is across the waist of the adjoining dancer* The 

^ \ 
leftlarm is over the right arm of the adjoined dancer. (See Illustration 3) 

The video-tape whicIFyou- will tiow see features four ch^.racteristic 

dances: the Hassapiko^ the Naftika, the Tsamiko, and the Kalamatiano. 

In the following pages of the manual you will find background information 

on each dance, the characteristics, formation, and time. In some cases, 

a- diagram is "given to show positions of fee^, as well as a page devoted 

to the basic steps of each dan^e, 

4 ' 

The dancers .you will see are all young Greek-Americans in appropriate 
costumes. Naturally, to see these dances performed by native Greelcs in 
.native costumes would be i the most ideal situation. However, it is very 
-interesting to see these young people express themselves so capably in 
presenting a part of their cultural heritage. 
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KALAMAIIANOS 
> 



This, dance is one of the most popular dances in Greece, 
Originally a Syrto (full name— Kalamatiano Syrto Horo), it 
slowly gained the spirit and form of a "Pidiktos", so thae 
mot only the leader leaps and whirls in various embellishing 
. figures, but the Une of dancers will hop and skip as well. 

This da^iftaf^ its name indicates, originated and was mos^ 
Kalamata, a town located on the southwestern shore 
of the Peloponessus; however, there seems ^o be quite a close 
connection with the ancient chain-dance called "Ormos". 



/The rhythm of the Kalamatiano 
apart from the Syrto dances, bee 
are in 2/4 time. 




/8, which in itself sets'lt 
enerally speaking, they 



The time of the dance is broken down as follows T 
3/8 + 2/8 + 2/8 » 7/8 which again makes it different from 

other dances of 7/8 time. 

aracteristics ; Gay and carefree. 



Formation ; Open circle, moving counter-clockwise with regular 
"W" handhold (as in Illustration No. 1). 



Diagram; 
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STEPS TO DANCES 



KALAMATIANOS : 



.1, 2, 3 

1. 2 

1, 2 
1, 2v3 

1, 2^ 

I, 2 



1, 2; 3 

i; 2 

1. >2 
1/ ^, 3 
1, 2 
1, 2 



Side r. 

Cross 1. behind r. 
Side r. 

Cross 1. in front bf'Y. 
Side r. 

Cross 1. behind r. 



Side'j:. 

Cross 1. behind r. 
Sider. 

Cross 1. in front of r. 
Side r. 



Cross 1. in front of r. 




(Most popular form) 



The line may use any one of the following balances to. complete 
the steps of the dance as given above; i.e., the first half com- 
prises movement to the right, the second half, the balance* The 
balances are listed in order of their popularity. 



BALANCES I : 

1. 2, \ 

1, 2 

1, 2 
1, 2, 3 

1, 2 

1, 2 . 



Side r. 

Cross r. in front of r. , weight off r. 
Weight back on r. 
Step back 1, 

Step back r. , weight o^f 1. 
Weight on 1. 



BALANCE "II: 



A 



1, 2, 3 STde r. : 
1, 2 Cross 1. in front of r. , w6i^t.off r. 

1> 2 Weight back on r. ^. 

1, 2, 3 Side 1. ' | 

1, 2 if Cross r.' Ifi fronjt of 1., weight of 1. 
2 lieight.brfcjc on 1. ^ 
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HASSARIKO 



This dance is one of the most pojjular forms of dancfe expressions 
to be ^ound. throughout the whole of the Near East, and like a number 
of others, has lost its -Greek name and *i8 popularly called by the 
Arabic-THrkish name for "butcher" — "Hassapiko." 

X ' 

^ , Long before the Turkish conquest of the Byzantine Empire,, the 
d&nce was already popular throughout the area; It -was « 
popular during the Hellenic _^e and was introduced by the soldiers' of 
Alexander thejGre&t^s army, ^t was a war dance'and ?/as adopted 
from an ancient shepherd dance of the Macedonian-Thracian region. 

The movemei^ts de'picted a stealtl^ approach on the enemy; contact 
arid battde with them; then victory. This was used to prepare the 
soldiers for tattle ;* teaching them to move silently, signals for^ 
movements were; transmitted by touch. As the battle ensued', commands 
were shouted atid, in both cases, the shepher4,> soldier or dancer 
was to move immediately into a new pattern. Finally, the music 
speeded up so much that it was almost Impossible to'keep up' with it — 
this depicted the victory. 

This dance today has actually broken up into two distinct parts; 
there is no gradual acceleration,^ and the verV^ld section at the 
end has been dropped altogether.* There remaps the slow Hassapiko 
which is also known as tjve Naftiko (Sailoi?^ Dance) > The fast 
Hassapiko is simply called -Hassapiko. General terms are also 
•applied to it such as: village dance, festival dance, wedding 
dance, etc. Both the slow and fast parts have* numerous variations, 
with the whole line participating In the execution of the intricate 
variations, which are performed spontaneously, as the leader 
signals them. s 

Characteristics ; Gay and cSrefree. A high-spirited d«nce on the balls 

' of. the feet with many variations and fast,' tricky steps. 
Formation : Open circle. Hands on shoulders. General movement 
counter-clockwise, 
( ^ime : 2/4 . 



Diagram of Foot Positions : 




«*- w ^- * 

J- 



m 'Hit 
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STEPS TO DANCES 



1 Step r, 1. quickly to r. 

2 Step r, 1. quickly to xl 

1 Step to r. ^ • * ■ 

2 Hpp on r. ahd^itk !• in front of r» 

1 Step !♦ back.--a«rt to r» 

2 Hop pn !• and front of 1« 

1 Step r,, to r» * ^ 

2 !• iO/^^pnt of r, ' 

1 Step\i:^--tb r. ^ . . 

2 Hop on "r. ^nd kick l»,in front of r, at tjie same time, 
IgteKi, back next to r* - / 

op on !• and kick r» in front of 1, at the same t/Lme| 





1 Hop on 1. traveling to r. 

2 Hop on 1» traveling to r» 
1 Step r. to r. , step.l. In, front of r» 
2|^tep r, in plac^, 

1 Step ^1^ back ne^t to r, , step in frpnt'of 1, 

2 Step 1. itt place. ' ^ 



0 
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TSAMIKOS ^ 

The Tsamiko, as its name suggests, originated in and was the^ 
most popular dance- of the area of Tsaijiidon.y/fJfe name Tsamidon 
and Tsamourja o(Turkish''Camourfa) seem to be corruptions of the 
anpienf^ locality which they now represent and in the past was 
called Camania. The Turkish name for a person of this area is 
''Cam.** However, during the War of Independence, it became the 
favorite dance of the Klephts (Mountain* fighters) , and it spread 
from Epirus through all of Greece and is particularly enjoyed in 
the Aetolo-Acamania area. It is not only symbolic of the shep-^ - 
herd^s climbing and leaping among the mountain crags and ledges, 
butv goes further back into antiquity, for it is one of the many 
dances which were associated with the sacred ^rane. 

The dance is^difflxent from the general type of war dance, for 
quite ofte^ *especialiy in Epirus, the beat is slow; yet because 
of it the excitement stirred/tijv in the individual, especially 
the leader^ is more ddeply rooted than in the faster war dance. 
The peak of the dance exhorts the leader to perform outstanding 
gymnastic and acrobatic feats. 

The timing of the dance is 3/4, broken down in this manner: 

1,2 3 \ , * . 

2/4 + 1/4 3/4 or slow, quick. 

Sometimes the beat is in- 3/8 and occasionally 6/8, 

Characteristics ; Dignified and warlike, with tl^ leader doing many 
/jumping and leaping figures* • ' . 

Formation : Open circle, moving counter-clockwise with the regular 

*W handhold. Right foot crossed over left always before* starting 
< * this dance. 
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STEPS TO DANCES 
■ * 

TSAMIKOS ; 

* 

1,2 Side r* * 
3 Cross 1. in 'fro^t of r.-- 

1,2 Side X. 
3 Cross 1. in front of ^* 

r 

1,2 Side r. 
3 y^ross 1. in froijt of r. 



1,2 


Side r. 




3 


Lift .1. 


foot to calf of r. leg, hopping on r. 


1,2 


Side 1. 


(moving clockwise) 


3 


Cross r. 


in front: of 1» ^ 

« 


1.2 


Side 1. 




3 


Cross r. 


in front of 1. , "lyointing toe, ^nd hop on 1. 



the sixteen-step variation is .the more correct form of ^£he dance as it was 
introduced ^ to the rest of Greece from Epirus. The last four steps have been 
eliminated in the other versions which come from central and southern Greece 
and which are the, most popular in the United States* 

The right foot always Jrosses over the left, foot before starting the dance. 

r,2 Side r. ^ ' ' ' . v ^ 

3 'Cross 1. in front of r. 

» « 

1>2 Point r. foot ^forward right oblique. 
3 Step r. back next to 1. a 

1»2, Point 1. forward.. ' » . 

3 Cross 1. in front of r. * ' 

1,2 Side r. 

3 Hop on r. foot, kicking 1. foot up behind about knee high 
1,2 Side i; to left. ^ ^ 



3 Cross r*. in front of 1. ^ 



. 1,2 Side 1. / ^ 

.3 Kick r. foot across 1. shin while hopping ,on 1. 

1,2 Side r. to right. ll . ^ * / • 

3 Cross 1. in front of r. » \ - 

1,2 Point r. to |tight side. ' , - ' 

'3 Crossr r. foot over 1. foot ' . ^ ^ 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

: It 

\ 

1. How do we know that many of the anci^t Greek dances have a continuing ' 
link with the present folk dances? Where are descriptions of depictions 
found? I 

2. Describe the two distinct kinds df Greek folk dances. 

3. Describe' the three most popular dance forms with their hand-hold positions. 

4. ^/ame one particular folk dance in America that would be similar to 
one of the Greek dances. 

5. In describing the square daiice, relate certain characteristics to the 
Greek folk dance, (i.e., various nand-hold posi'tions, movements of 
the feet, straight-line, curve-line, etc.) 

6. What kind of mifeical instruments are usually found accompanying square 
dances? Are these instruments in any way related '^o the Greek instruments 
already discussed in Unit 10? In what way? 

7. Costumes and dress serve as an important background to the Greek folk 
dances. Most of us have seen square dancers in a Hve performance, 
television, or movies.^ Describe the type of dress or costunie worn. 

1 

8. Name various forms^ of dancing that you are familiar with in this 
country. V/hat kihcP^irh)(tJ>m usually accompanies the dances you named? _ . 
Relate th«m to tWe dance&^ou saw on the video-tape 'Qr the dances 
described in your manual. 

9. Name some dances that are particular to various ethnic groups, such as 
Mexican, Spanish, Jewish, Polish, Russian^ etc. 
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GOAL : 

Xo examine the contents of Greek- American newspapers and compare them with 
* American newspapers. ^ * . - • * 

OBJECTIVES • 

1. Students will be able to describe similarities and differences between 
American and Greek- American newspapers. 

2. Students' will be able to list the kinds of news discussed in Greek- 
American newspapers (i.e.jy political, social, religious). 

3. Students will.be able to list .reasons for the kinds of advertisements used 

in Greek-American new^paper8,• ^ r ^ i 

HYPOTHESES- ; ^ * ^ ^ . ' 

!♦ If ethnic newspapers contain articles about activities in one's native 
country, then a communication bridge with the native country will be 
established. .^.-^ 

» 

i 

2. If ethnic newspapers publish news about an ethnic group throughout the* 
country, then a means of identifying with the aqcomplishments of the 
ethnic group will be available. 

3. If ethnic newspapers advertise products and services similar to those 
found in one's native country, then a segment of the n.ative culture 

will be reinforced in the American conmunity.^ \ 

' " ' '.' ' 

BACKGROUND -INFORMATION ; ^ ' . - ^ 

Originally, ethnic newspapers were published entirely in the foreign 

'language of a particular ethnic group (the earliest Greek newspaper in 
America was the Atlantis , 1894).*^ ^Hpyever, .the emergence ?f the foreign 
language radio, better educated immigrants, and a larger number of immi- ^ ' 

grants who Already knew English, haVe caused a decrease in the number of 

^foreign language newspapers. ' ' 
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There is always a tendency among aliens who speak a foreign language * 
to congregate in groups. This is a natural te^ency 'since people tend to go ' 
to those whom they know, to those whose speech they can understand, and to 
those from whom they .may receive help and suggestions. Comparatively, 
^ ethnic newspapers still serve a. pur^se for immigrants and native bom 
Ameriqans of 'foreign ancestry. The press* keeps the immigrants in touch with 
the^ political struggle and other news at-home, and* in some degree gives them 
an opportunity to take part in those t events. ^ 




SOURCE ; 

- Hellenic Chronicle , 324 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. r 

2. Hellenic Tlmeg , 305 Edst 40th Street, Box 346, New York, New York. 

3. Orthodox Observer , 8 East 79th Street, New York, New York. 

4. Park, Robert E., Americanization Studies:;!, The Im migrant Press and Its 
Controls 1971. ' 

i 

1 > 
MATfiRIATS AND EQUIPMENT ; 

1. Class copies of Springboard- i?l. / 

2. Class copies of Springboard #2, 



lERlC 



PROCEDURES 



X. 



Each studenrt should bi* given a copy of the newspaper articles contained 
in Springboard #l,and the teacher should read thy following statement 
for students to think about as they read the articles from several 
Greek- American newspapers; » 

."In America, 'as in Europe, it is language and tradition rather 
than political allegiance that unites the foreign populations. 
(p. 5) • ' ' . * 
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BROCEDURES ; (Cofttinued) 



Encourage the students to read several^ar tides* Allow approximately 
20 minuteib for this. The' questions listed should then be used in class 
discussion. ♦ - 

2. Each student shoifld be given a copy of the advertisements contained a 
in Springboard ^1, Allow approximately 5 to 10 minutes for this-,- tha«<^ 
use the questions lasted for class discussion. 



. / 
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* The following are articles from different Greek-American newspaper^. 
See what similarities and differences you notice in these as compared to 
other American newspapers, * . 

f 

Hellenic Chronicle - 1/30/75 

BAKALIS MAY SEEK ILLINOIS GOVERNORSHIP 

CHICAGO - Michael J. Bakalis haa stepped out as superintendent of 
Illinois schools and has moved into an area whd^ch he Ixopes will set the 
stage for a possible quest for the governorship. 

Bakalis, 36, is moving in pretty much the .same' direction that Michael S. 
Dukakis moved in jjreparing for his successful campaign for the Massachusetts 
governorship. * * 

Bakalis has announced that he will be forming a statewide^olunteer 
education advocacy organization, the -Illinois Committee for Educational 
Excellence* Dukakis did pretty much the same' by becoming a sort of Ralph J 
Nader in the Bay State and by taking on a pos*t as moderator of an educational 
television show^'^^'The Advocates.'* * » 

Bakalis told newsmen he will embark on a national lecture tout as a 

distinguished education policy fellow of the Institute for Educational 

Leadership, George Washington University , ^Washington, D»C. ^ He will- be 

< t 
serving as a visitfng professor of education. at Northwester University, 

Evanston^ and the University of Illinois, Champaign and {directing a project 

in alternative education Sponsored by th^ Eli Lilly Foundation. 

He also plaiis ^writing a book on education and politics. 

i6i 
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Bakalis also said he will be 'making some decision on any future , 
participation in the Illinois political arena within the next six to 
eight months. . 

"I will be evaluatin^the political scene and will be making a 
determination about any commitments for' 1976," he said.' 



Hellenic Chronicle - 1/30/75 

MORE OPTIMISM SEEN I N GREECE 
WASHINGTON - Cliange of government has been seen by one economic 
writer for the cautious optimism evident in economic circle^in Greece 
today. ^ ^> 

In an article in "Ccrmmerce Today," John L. Priamou of the U.S. 
• r 

Bureau of International Commerce, is quoted as attributing the silft from 
the pessimism 1974 to cautious optimism as being primarily due to the 
change of government. 

It is noted that the dictatorship in an effort to combat rampant 
inflatij^ adopted stringent anti-inflationary measures, which, though 
stabili;^ng prices, stunted, the growth of the economy. ^* 

The 1974 growth rate, with the exception of agriculture, thus fell 
from a 10.5 in 1973 to zero last year. Jlie Caramanlis government is now^ 
trying to find ways to revitalize the economy and to bring inflation to 

an acceptable level while trying to correct the chronic lAbalance of 
/ • * 
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payments. 

Credit restrictions have been relaxed, minimum salaries increased, 
heavy taxation on new construction abolished. The government hopes, to 
stimulate industrial developn^ent with an emphasis on export-oriented 
production. 

Total imports in 1973 were $4,047 million; those for the first six 
mont^p of last year, $2,143 million. Impor^s^or th^e- year will likely, 
be pegged at $4,700 million. The U.S.' is third in rank among suppliers 
of Greek imports, with Weslfern Germany and Italy runnings ahead. Revital- 

i 

izing of the economy, however, offers U'.S. suppliers a prospect for 
I * 

improvement. U.ST-made metalworking machinery, office machinery, farm 
equipment, organic chemicals, plastic, \^ lumber , paper, hotel and recrea- 
tion supplies are expected to sell'well ij\ Greece; but improv/ement is also 
expected in aviation industry products, mining, food-processing and 

padcaging, refrigeration, air-conditioning, s'ciehti'fic instrumentation, 
* 

pollution and environmental control equipment, medical dnd pharmaceutical 
goods and iron and steel scraps. 

JJ.S. telecoOTQunlcations and electronic equipment is ^Iso expected to 
sell well in Greece. 



Orthodox Observer - 2/5/75 ' 

ATHENS HEADS DRIVE 
f 

CHICAGO - George D. Karcazes, |)oard president pf the Hellenic 
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Foundation, has announced that March 1 has been selected as j^e date of a 
Founders' Dinner, which will be the most ambitious fund-raising project 
in the history of t;he Foundation. 

General chairperson of the event is Andrew A, Athens, Chicago indus- 
trialist. Funds raised will provide subsidies for the needy residents 
of tfie retirement home, Hollywood House^ and will implement the^social services 
programs that have already been initiated. 

Honored on that evening will b^he Foundation's found^s, headed .b^^ 



/ ^ 
F. George Mastrantonis, who conceived the id6a of a retirement hofi^TFor 

the aged and was instrumental in the establishing of the Foundation. 

Athens, who is president of Metrol Steel Corporation, is president 
of the United Hellenic Council of Illinois. 

Tickets for the banquet are being. sold by board and auxiliary 
members and through the Foundation office, 5700 North Sheridan Road, 
Chicago,, Illinois 60660, 



Orthodox Observer - 2/5/75 

, QRTH^X NEWS BRIEFS 
'Christian Unity* in Jerusalem 



Jerusalecu jRNS) - A hig hlight of the Week of Prayer for Christian 

Unity (January 18-25) ^in the' Holy Land was the participation of Protestants, 

h 

Anglicans, and Roman Catholics at an **Apodypnon," or Sunset Service, of the 
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Greek Orthodox Church in the Church of the Holy Sep 

In Nazareth, joint prayers and lectures were held under the auspices 
of a newly formed Ecumenical Conmiittee of clergy and representing 
Catholic^ Orthod^«^-«iTa^i^ro^estant churclifes. 

An' Ecumenical Musical .Evening featured choirs of the Greek Orthodox, 

Catholic, Armenian Orthodox, Lutheran, Anglican, and Etheopian Orthodox 
churches . 



Orthodox Observer - 2/5/75 , ^ 

V ANTIOCHIAN ARCHBISHOP; ABORTION MESSAGE 

ENGLEWOOD, N.J. - On the occasion of the second anniversary the 
Supreme Court decision on abortion, Metrop>litto Philip Saliba, Archbi-, 
shop of Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese of New York and All North 
America, issued an encyclical^ on abortion. 

* Archbishop Philip notes that "The Supreme Court's 1973 decision 
reflects a strong trend in our society toward the dehumanization and 
objectification of man . . . there is no mor^ reverence for life. 

He emphasizes that "the right-to-life issue is not restricted 
to the unbotn. Abortion kills ^our unborn, infanticide claims our infants 
and euthanasia will claim you and me if tomorrow we beco^ ill and are no 
lon^^r considered useful to society." 

The Archbishop encourages all his faithful to become better educated 

\ 

on pro-^life issues and to assist in Binding the best solutions for all the 



\ 
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lives involved. Educational material is available from the National Right- 
to~Life Committee, 1200 15th Street, N.W. , Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

His Eminence conclud^ with the Prayer that Orthodox Christians "will 
not sit silently and assist in the destruction of human life through their 
lack of action;" \ 



Hellenic Times - 2/6/75 

NEW YORKERS SEE AHEPA'S MISSION OF MERCY TO CYPRUS 



Oh Sunday, January 26, 1975, over 500 persons gaw for the first time 
in New York the\A.H.E.P. A. Fact Finding "Mission of' Mercy to Cyprus" film, 

\ 

rv^ich was narrated by the "Kojak" star. Telly Savalas. , ~' \ 

Speaking at this affair was the Congressman Mario Biaggi, who blasted'^h 
^ U.S. Government for not preventing the acts of aggression by Turkey on the 
Mediterranean Island of Cyprus. The Amerid^ people. have pa:^d with, thd^ir ^ 
tax dollars the arms which are illegally being used to kill innocent women 
and^^ildren .of this once peaceful and pros5gj|gus country. . 

Congressm^ Biaggi fears that Cyprus will shortly find itself in the ^ ' 
same peaceful solution which present ly«*.exists in Ireland, Korea, Viet Nam 
and Laos. "Thete will^be^ a North and South" Cyprus, and there will never 
again be peace on that island," -said Biaggi. . ^ > ^ . " 

"The proposed $235 million foi materials and aid to Turkey, ^^^bm''the 

2^fu] 



United States can guarantee the loss for a peaceful solution on Cyprus,? 



said Biaggi. ^ 
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Other speakets at the premiere Showing included former Under Secretary 

to the Treasury Gene Rossides'; Consul General to Cyprus < Dino Moussoutas; 

%■ 

Supreme President of the Order of A.H.E.F.A. , William G, Chirgotis; and George 

-*^'* 

Doukas, Coordinlfcor of A.H.E.P.A. *s Cyprus Mission of Mercy Trip an^ong 
Island Press Reportgj< 

The program was sponsored by Stephen Pamassa, District Governor of 
A.H.E.P.A. District No. 6, New York State; ^Anthony Porfiros, Chairman of the 

Board of H.A.N.A.C. and Louis M^vromatis, President of Enosis Lefkariton of^ 

iZ^ i . ^ * ' 

Cyprus in Amerirca. ^ 

Director of the program was Archie Mavromatis, Secretary of A.H.E.P.A. 
Cliapter No. 403 ahd ethnic coordinator ot the City's Manpower Career Devel- 
opment Agency. 

■ c — 1 :__ 
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■ ': • EDIT().-RI AL ^ 

START A CHAIN REACTION.' 
, •■ , • . • J ^ \ 

^ Incredibly^ the Defense Department notified Congress recently that it' 
intends ; to sell Turkey $229 million in arms to modernize 885 M-48 U.S.- 
supplied tanks . ^ * \ 

In an attempt- to counteract this. action, immediately contact^ in 
person, by telephone and ;)ire, your Sejiators and Congressmen (202) 224-3121, 
. the President (202) 456-1414, ,Sectetary of Defense .Jafnes R, Schlesin4er 

' '/ 

1 167 • — 
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(iift2);695-526l, and;,Se^;retary of State Henry A. Kissinger (202) 632-9884,, 

and express, your jBtrongest possible protest to this potentfel sale' as / 
. *' * / , / 

^illegal **under the-^Foreign Assistance Act, as amended, and' contrary* to the v 

' \ 

• * ** ' ' 

iptyests of ^ the U.S. Such a sale ♦ compounds the IWS. appeasement and 

support of ^Ttlrkish aggression. It endangers our relations with Greece, 

who*'is far more important to U.S. strategic interests than Turkey. 

• -J . ■ 

START A CHAIN REACTION TODAY! Have five" relative^ and friends do the, 

dame. . < * *t 
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^ ^ ^ COCKINOS TOP HANCOCK AGENT 

- • Nicholas Cockinos, veteran employee of Johti Hancock Mutual Life 
. Insurance "Ccoip^an^, has been named top. agent of- the company in Boston and. 

onvlde. , ' ' - • if^^^ ' ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

Cocklnos, who^h()as been witfi the firm since leaving the Harine Corps , 
in 19A8, is 14th 'among 15,000 Hancock agents throughout tlie country. In 
photo, the hondree, 'left, is 'congratulated by Edwin Matz, company president. 

' Cockinos, life and-qualifydng member of the Million' Dollar Round Table, 
4s secr^tary-^treasurer of the i;500 member Boston Life-'Underwri'ters Assoc- 
iation. ' ' , , * , J ' * 

\ As a result of his honor,' Cockinos and his wife, Irene, 'and daughter, ♦ • 
Ginny, will be\Wendlng a week at ^Freeport^s. Kings Grant Inn next i^pnth.^iiR- 
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A surprise congratulatory gesture for Cockinos was a horseshoe floral 

wreath from Stavros^Coamopulos of Hf^l, Holliday, Connors, Cosmopulos. 

The two are lifelong friends and business associates • Cockinos also received 

i * • . . 

many messages of congratulations. 

*The Cockinos family attends St. Catherine's Church, Quincy, of which 

Cockinos is a past president. , \ . 
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PETER ZEGRAS NAMED SALES DIRECTOR NAT IONALLY' FOR BURLINGTON HOSIERY 

^ ; ^ 

. NEW YORK, *N.Y. - Peter S. Zegras of Weston, Connecticut, has been 
promoted to National} Sales Director fof Burl^ington Brand Ladies Hosiery, 

it has been announced by Matthew ChamlLin, pres^idertt of Burlington Hosiery 

. * . * 

Company, division of Burli'ngtc>n Industries. 

, Jlr. iegras, ' 35, will be responsible for* sales development; management 

of sales policies and plan; artd supervision of all New York and jiational 

field sa^-es personnel for. JJur ling ton Brand HbsleryT HV was formerly 

manager of sales and administration for the brand. ^ 

Mr. Zegras joined Burlington Hosiery Company in 1973, following a seven 

year a^social;ic>n with Pepsi-Cola-, where he served *f our years as direc^tor of 

-food store sables anS three years as aj^lvertising brand mana^r for many of 

the company* s« products including Pepai-Cola and Diet' Pepsi-Cola. He has , 

previously* been a prx)duct manager' for Canada Dry. He has also been with- , 

. / - ' ^ 
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Papert, Koenig and Lois and Benton and Bowles^ advertising agencies^.. 
He has more -than 14 years experience in mar'keting, sales, and- merchan- 
dising of established aational bran^, ' ^ j- 

From 1962-63, Mr. Zegras was supreme president -of Sons of Pericles. 
A graduate of Fordham University, with- a B.S. degree, Mf. Zegras resides 
^wlth his wife and fan^ily in Westou, Connecticut. ^ * 

Hellenic Chronicle - 2/13/75 - ' ' ' n 

- -• C0N6RE&SMAW YATR0N--DjEST4fRBEI>-mTH-SeC-IMj- SEWflffig -INEQlMTtES- 

# 

WASHINGTON — Congressman Gus Yatron has ir\troduce3 a bill which he says 

will "seek *to correct one of the most glaring infetftiitiM of our 'Social 

Security system." The inequity to which he referred is the" section of. the ' 

Social Security law th^t requires reductions of other Federal pensions 
^ " " , • 

in c^tain cases when Social Security baiefits are increased. 




tliat l€ 



Yatron says chat legislation which he. has introduced would rectify the 

pr^^ent- situation. As the Congressman explained, the problem is that Social 

.Security increases often push recipients into higher income brackets. "If" 

an individual is receiving any other typ.e of Federal pension when this occurs 

(for example, SSI', AFDC, or Veterans* pension), the Social Security increase 

will result- in a decrease- in the dthej: pension. Th^ end result of this aji- 
» 

Justment process is that- a person^ loses more than he gains by the Social 

170 •* , . ; . 
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^ecurity Increase^" Accordinjg to Mr.oYatron, "this was clearly not the 
int^ent of the law." ^ ■ 

He continued:* ",We must protect the limitel>. and fixed incomes' upon 
whicb these veterans and widows depend," . Hi 

Congressman Yatron stated th^t the bill has generated "considerable 
^ bipartisan support, arid^I am hopeful that the "fiongress will approve this ^ 

meaa^ure quickly." * ^ 

/ 



4V 



/ 
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•AIHENAGORAS STATUE COMMISSIONED 

NEW YORK - Sculptor Nikolas Ik*is has been awarded the commission to 
design 'the statue of the late Patriarch "Athenagoras J, for 'which funds 



weife collected by the Orthodox Obsemer Aom ifs readers. 

. ^ ,_ ^ ^ ^ ^ . , 

Selection of Mr. Ikaris as the artist 'to execute the statue was made by 

' a committee appointed by the Archdiogesan Council for this purpose. Dr. 

Kimon,Douka8> representing, the committee, sai'd, "The selection was made after 

,. >. 

careful consideration of^numerous artists here and in. Greece." Other members 

. ^ • / • ' ' . ' ' ' _ 

of the coinalttee ^ere: Michael Sotirhos/ Peter T. Kourides and Emmanuel Konda- 



Qosta. 



The 26-inch-high rough model of the ^tatue ajiown here lirill be' over seven 
feet high when it is reproduced in bronzeSand placed on a^low pedestal on the 
campus of Holy Cross School of Theology in ^ookllne, Massachusetts. 

O ' ^ •171- 

lERLC "f^m.r ^ 182. 
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Patriarch 'Athenagoras founded Holy Cross in 1937, \*hen he was Archbishop 
of the Americas. Originally in Pomfret, Connecticut, the seminary was moved 
. to Brookline in 1947. ^ * - 

>The model, which has been approved^y Ar.ch}3isho^ lakovos and the 
Statue Coranit tee, shows the- beloved Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople 
wearing a simple clerics robe and carrying a chalice in h^s left hand while 
. offering a blessing with his right hand.. \ . ^ ^ 

Dedication the statue^ is scheduled at Holy Cross on^-Se^tpber 14^ 
1975, the feast day^ of the Holy Cross. . r . 

The artist, W. Ikaris, is a native of the island of Ic'aria. He is ^ 
graduate of the Fine Arts Academy of the Athens Polytechnic School. He h|8 
.taught art atj:he City Unlyersity of New York and has won awards in many 
' international exhibitions. iOther commissions have included: a bust of ' 

Einstein for the Atomic Center in Athens; a bust of Alexander Flem'ing for 
It the Medical School^ of Athens; a statQe of Albert Sch^-feitzer for Germany; a ^ 

• statife to Beethoven in. Vienna; and a statue of President H^rry Truman in 
Independence,' Missouri* . * 
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N HQI.Y CROSS THEOLOGY >SCHOOL.iEAH SPEA^ AT ANTI-ABORTIO N RALLY 

BOSTOlj/^ An Antir-Abortioh Rally held at Boston^s City Hall Plaza on the 
occasion of the second anniversary of thf Supreme Court decision permitting" 
in effect, abortion on demand^ on Wednesday, January 22, included a talk 

\ ^ 172, . ^; ' ' ^ 
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by the Reverend Dr* Stanmley $• Harakas, Dean of Holy Cross Greek 
Orthodox School of Theology, Brookline, Massachusette* 

Dean, who is also Professor of Orthodox Christian Ethics ajt the 



Thffe 



/ * 

Seminary, related the efforts of the Prc-Life movement to the pefrsistent 

, / • 

preaching of the truth of God in the face of apparently overwbelming odds^^ 

« 

by the Old Testament Prophets, the Apostles and the gr^at Fathers and 
\ . * ' * 

MlVelOnaries of t^e'Church, * ' ' . 

Father Harakas made a strong point of noting that the ethical concern 
,for the protection of life was not limited to any single religious body. 
Eastepx Orthoc^xy, he noted, throughout its history, has opposed abortion^ 
and upheld respect for human life as a' ba^c et^ifcal requirement. 

The Dean is a member of the Board of Governors of Volcom, an organi- 
zation committed to opposing abortion practices throuch educational means. 
He has authored a' number of- articles on the subject whidK have been widely 
reprinted in Orthodox Christian religious ptiblications and he has appeared 
at legislative hearings in opposition to life-destructive legislation. He ' 
is married^and th^ father of five children. ' 
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EVENING CiTURGY ' . ' ~ ' • 

, •■ ■■ A ' 

'Though it has not become general practice, it is 'now permissible for 
chifrches te celebrat^e the Divine Liturgy commemorating a feast day on the 
evefing of the feast. ^ ' ' 

173 ^ 
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The Roman Catholic Church has been doing ^is for many years, making 
it possible^for faithful to fulfill, their obligation by attending a holy 

day service the night before the event* The next step^was a natural one— 

I 

Supday Masses on the evening before. 

... ' / ■ 

Recently the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese in a protocol, No. 175, 
f 

informed its far--flung parishes that "in order... to better serv-e the 
spiritual needs of the membership of our Archdiocese. . .we have decided... 
to allow the ceiebratfon of the Diviae Liturgy to take place on the eve 
of the feas.t.. .This applies only to the fcomi^emoration of feasts for saints 
which occur on weekdays..." 

It cannot help b.ut im'frove attendance ^t feast day Liturgies.^ 

^ ^ ' mm 



r' 
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QUESTIONS ; s ^ 

!• What are these articles about? What do they describe? 

2. What do you think is tjte primary puposes of a news^^aper which 
contains these kinds of articles? 

"~ ' ' ♦ 

3. What kinds of similarities and differences do you notice in "these 
and Amerdcan newspapers? ^ 

♦ 

4. Why do yo]a suppose there is a mixture of news atout Greeks in Amejrica^ 
and Greeks in other countries suph Greece? \ 




\ 
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The following ^advertisements come from several Greek-American news- 
papers. What kinds of advertisements do you find? What pui^bse do they 

' i 
serve? * 



(S^ee following pages) 
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UNIT 14 - TM 



GOAi>: 



To examine Greek-American attitudes toward and participation in the 
United States political process. 



OBJECTIVES : 

1. sludent« will listen to interviews dealing with political attitudes and 
behaviors of Greeks and will identify Greek interest and extent of par- 
^ticipatlon in politics, as well as their political trust and political * 
eftflcacy. 

2. Students will form hypotheses explaining the existence of a "clientelistic 
political system" in a* country < 

3. Students will be able to describe attitudes and participation of Greek * 
immigrants in United States politics, 

4. Students will form hypotheses explaining the effect thar\the background 
of Immigrants has on their present political behaviorT; 

5. Students vill discuss their own attitudes , and behaviors - concerning politio%, 

6. StudeiitsJ will form hypotheses on the importances of being a p'articipant in 
politics • _ 



HYPOTHESES: ^ ' ^ a . 

\ ^ 

1. If people feel that the political leaders do not represent them, then they 
may f orm^ a personal relationship with a political figure of the client- 
patron type, in order to promote their- own interests, 

2. If the political system o f^^e^coun t ry to which people emigrat\ is different 
^ from that of their native country, then they may not participate in the new 

'system. 

3. If people participate acti^/ely in the political process, then they will 
feel that they have more cqptrol over decisions affecting thelt lives. 



BA6KGR0UND INFORMATION : 

The Greek political system is different from that of thAjnited States, 
Impersonal relationships between citizet^s and poiyical leaders, and impartial 
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application of the law to aid are emphasized in the United States. 

It^s different in Greece, Justice is not seen by the Greeks as being 

indepe'^ent £xxMn the individuals involved and the particular situation. 

The relatio^nships between citizens and individuals holding political 

offices are personal, and aire ^*clientelistic" in nature. Accordinj( \ 

to Legg, cLientelism involves "personalized, affective and reCri^ocal 

relationships between actors, or sets of actors commanding unequal resources 

and involving mutual beneficial transactions that have political ramifica- 

tlons beyond the iiranediate sphere of dyadic relationships."-^ By virtue of 

his position, the politician has access to economic^and social resourced 

which' are inaccessible to his constituents . He may, for example, have the 

final word on how government money should be^ distributed in his district. 

Also, he knows many ififluential persons in the political and'economic 

sphere that his constituents do not. His relationship to the latter' is 

of a personal naCure, and benefits both parties. The politician does 

personal favors for his constituents and, in return, they v^e for* him or 

offer personal se-rvice8^% 

Th^ development of such relationsh^ips is closely related to how 

Greeks view thems.elves and the world. Greeks define themselves in terms of 

2 

the group in to" which they were born the family, the village, the clan. 
Individuals act to serve their groups* needs. Moreover, Greek people 'are 
brought up' with the belieT^ that they caQ/iot trust anyone and that taking' ^ 
advantage of *others and being talcen advantage of is to be expected.. \ 
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Trust in politicians does not exist. There is no feelii^g that poli- ' 

. ' ^ ^ 'J 

tical leaders work for the welfare of the people. Tj^iaref o're , individuals 
make arrangements with a decision-maker in order to promote their interests. 
The politician helps them get what they want, a*^cl'they help him ^tay in 
office by yoting for him^ . . - ' ' ^ ^ 

Some of the aftitudes examined in this^ lesson relate to political 
efficacy and political trust. 

' Political -e^fftcacy is a person's abilityyto understand the functioning' 
of the government and to feel t;hat* it -can be changed; the .efficacious' person 
feels that he or' other citizens have th^ power .to, iiffluence politi'cal deci- 
si.on§.3 Political trust refers to the faelitig of confidence ' (or lack of, it) 

that on^ develops toward the .government and 'its officials. ^. 

^ ' , . * ' \ " ' 

In tbis iess^on, students will examine the attitudes Greeks have toward' 
their government 'and th^'elected o£ficial^, and Xheir * participation in Greek 
po'litics. They will also 'examine how Greek immigrants feel about the political 
ptQce'ss 'of their adopted country, and try to^^determine ^how their poli^cal 
background in Greece influences their present liehavior-.'^ 




SOURCES': 



J 1. Legg, Keith R. , Politico in Modem Greece , -Stanfoijd University Press, 
Stanford Universit>j, 1969. r , ' - . 

• : ^ ' / X \ \ ■ ' • ^ ^ 

-1. Pollis, 'Adam^tia/ '^Political Implication^ of the Modern Greek Cinjcept of 
^ S^eif,V Sigenl R.Sr ,""editor. Learning^ About Politics; A Reader in Politicral ' 
Socialization^ Random House, NeV York, 1970^ p. 295. 

3^ •MfeS'Sialas, -flyron G. ; editor, Political Youth, 'traditional Schools , Prentice- 
. Hal'L, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1972. •* ^ i - 

> f. Legg, Keith R. , 'Tolitical Change'in k Clientelistic Policy: 'The F^ure^d^ 
Democracy in Greece,'* Journal' of Political gin'^d Military Science ✓ ^fgJB, Vol." 
(Fall) pp.^31-, 246, 232^ Z ^ 7^ 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPME^ ; . * » - 

It . Tape containing interview, 

2, 0 Cassette 'tape recorder. ^ ' 

PROCED URES ; ^ ' 

' ' • . • * : 

1, Tha^parr of each tape that pertains to Greek politics should be played for 
,the §tudents» A cla^s discussion should then* t^ke place which can be based 

on the following questions: . 

A, What is' the topic of the interview? ' " , ^ 

* B. Is the , person in the tape interested' in' liolitics? Does he parti- 
cipate in the political "^process? How? ' . • 
> . * * 

C, Is he politically active? V/hy or why not? * ^ . 

D. Wh^it type of man is usually elected as president in this man *s 'village? 

E/ Does the* man interviewed feel that the president of the .village acts, 
7 to pt^mote the peoples' interests? 

o Wliy do people vote for him? • ^ 

• ' . 

G,^ Do Greek Villagers feel that t*hey can change something thdy dcfli't like- 
* in the way they are governed? ' * C 

• • • , / • _ 

^ H. How do they go about having their needs met? Whom did the man inter- 
viev|f& *go to see to ^et his "good conduct" pap6r? 

What is the relationship of peopl'fe Co politicians? % 

J, ^Why do politicians do favors for individuals? Do they get atny thing 
out jcnf it? \ . . , • ' 

2. The last part of the tapes shoul^/be played and should be followed by a 
olasa discussion, with the following ^questions serving as a basis':^ 

A. Do Greek* immigrants feel that the American'^political process is simi- 
lar to the* Greek? Explain. ^ % 

B« How do they see themselves In relatidn to elepted officials ini^ the 
. Unite'd States? 
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C. Do they seem to be interested and-do they participate in Americn 
^politics?. Do you think their background has* had an effect on 

their attitudes about and participation in the political process 
in the United States? ' • ^ . ' ' 

D. J)o you, personally, participate in^polltics? How? Do you tliink 

your participation is important? 

E. Do you think' that your public off^^jials are working for your 
Interests? ' . , 

( 

^1 F. Wh-at would you do if you did not like a particular' political 
decision? Would you try to change it? How? 
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SCRIPT- FOR INTERVIEW 



Q: .What is your name, pl-ease? 

A: *^fy name is . . . ' ' ' * ^ 

Q: Where were you bom? ^ 

A: I was bom in' a small village near Yannina in Epirus, which is in the 
Northwest of Greece. 

Q: How old were you when you left ^eece?' 
A: About 25. , • . 

N y 

Q: Do you remember anything from the political life in Greece? 

A: Sure. You don't forget easily something you're involved in. We: Greeks, 
you know, know about politics. Every day irr the Kafeneio-^that 's 
coffee shop—that's all the men would discuss—politics. Sometimes 
they even had fights about politics. * J 

Q:^ How- was the village govemed? How did the leader get el^ed? 

A:^ The person Who govemed the village— the equivalent of an American mayor, 
was called president. He was elected by the people. He was the richest 
man in the village or one who knew. most of \he people and had .a lot of 
influence. 

a 

% * 

Q: Wliy were such people elecjted? 

A: People looked up to themr They could give the people of the village what 
other people could not. For example, the president of my village for many 
• years was the man ^ho owned the general store. Most people don't get paid 
regularly in the villages .since agriculture is the main occupation. Which 
means they meet most of their n^eds through their own efforts on the farm. 
They produce most of their Own food, but there are some things like soap 
that they cannot make themselves. So, they ^o to the' store without money. 
The president doesn't ask for money and gives them credit. Since people 
owe him mtJney,, they want to be on good terms with him. So, when election ' 
time comes around, most of them vote if or him. » 

Q: Why did you vote for a certain person? 

A: The deputy of our district, someone like a congressman, is from our 

village/ If-we don't vote for him, who. will? If he gets elected, he will 
help all of irom his village who voted for him. 

Q: Did he ever help you in anything? 
TiYes, many times. I remember, once I needed a certificate of good political 
I conduct from- the police. I had' to apply and wait until the police invesT 
tigated and that would take a few days. So I went to my congressman- and' 
told kLm about my problem.' He immediately called the head officer of the' 
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police department and told him to^give me the.* paper right away as a favor 
to him, ^In an hour, I had the. certificate. 
■ * 
Q: ' Why did he do this for you?^ 

A: I guess in return he' expected me and my family to vote for -him. 

Q; How do you feel about Greek politicians? Do you think they w6rk for the 
people? 

A: Greek politicians' cannot be trusted. They don't care for the people. They 
all work for their own interests. It doesn't make much dif f erence^hat . 
party is in power; our lives don^t change much, in or^er for people to gat 
••^ any_thing,' to get anywhere, they have to have a friend in politics whcf^y 
bei^'^e rules a little. If one expects tp get things done through channels 
he'JLl have to wait a long time. ' 

Q: If you didn't like something about the* way you were governed, did you feel 

you could do something to change it? 
A: Not really. What can one man do? Nobody woulcl listen to him. If many 

people* gp4> together and demonstrated long enough' or something, maybe 'some-- 

thin^ will be done. But one person cannot do anything.^ If a la:\^7 is against 
"^my interests*, I don't try to change it, I try to go around it, I go see my 

representative 'and he usually fincis a way to fix things/ 



UNITED STATES 

Q: Why did you come to the United States'? ' ' ♦ . 

A: Mainly for economic reasons. The -money I was making in Greece was very 
little. I had an uficle here who had a restaurant. He was getting old 
and wanted* somebody to help him. He wrote -to ipe arid asked *me to come to 
, America. So here I -am. ' .\ 

Q: V/hat happened when you got here? 

a!: I lived with my uncle's family for a while and worked in his' restaurant. 
But things were n^t as good as I thought they would be.-' I had ^o work 
12-15 hours a day for very little pay^ I didn't pay tent ^ though, 4ince 
I lived with them. I felt grateful to him at first. « He gav^e 'me a job 
and a place to live, even though the money was veYy little. "Then, ttjey 
found me a room and^ I moved out of their house'. I had to pay rent and 
food, etc., now, but the pay was no higher.*' I eoyld hardly make it. But 
^ • I -toiew no English, I didn^t know how to get around, I didn't know anybody 
elsd. But as time went on, I met othef Greeks, my English became better, 
and I didn't need my uncle any more. So I -left him to get a be tter p aying 
job. . • • ' • V 

Q: In your earlj years in the U»S», were you still interested in Greece, and • 
the politics there? ^ . 

. ^ " . • . ■ ^- 

^ ^185 
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A: 'That's all I was interested in. I came to this country with/ the intention 
of making same money and going back to Greece. I did not care much ab,out 
what was happening here bec'ause I would leave anyway. So I would get the 
Gteek newspapers every day and read what was going on in my country — Greec 
We woiild get together with friends and c^ten^ discuss Greece's political 
situation. w \ 

Q: Did you ever become involved in* American politic^? , , • 

A; I wouldn't say involved. I became an American citizen when I came back 

from Greece. I went to live there but it wasn't the same anymore. Hither 
I or it had changed. So I came back and decided to become a citizen and 
read the newspapers, but I really don't particip^ate that much. .There's 
no "point. You cannot nio anything. I am involved a little in campaigns of 
Greek- American candidates, but not more than that. I have more important 
' things to do than to involve myself in politics. ^' 

How do you relate to politicians liere? Is uhis the same kind of relation- 
N ship you remember having i^n Greece? If th^y are not the same, how are 

they different? ^ ^' 

A; I don't haye much to do with politicians here. It's not the same as in 
Greeqe. You can't go to him and ask him to do favors ,^r you* He'll 
probably tell you, "Sorry , but' I can't treat people differently. I wish 
I coi/ra do something for you; bi^t I* have to g-^ according to the law." 
Something like .that^ happened to a friend of mine. 

Q: Do you think the government in this country works for you? 
A: Politicians are politicians everywhere* They look out for their own 

interests. But American politicians do some things for the people, too. 

Q: If a Greek American was one of the candidates you 'could vote for, would 

you vote for hint? Why? 
A: Of course I would vote for him. He^s one of us and he will promote our 

interests. Did you see how the Greek congressmen fought for the cu^-off 

of military aid to Turkey? Sure I would vote for him. 
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GOAL! 



m f 



o ejtamine the role of* an ethnjfc pressure group within the political system. 



OBJECTIVES ; ^ * ' 

Students will examine different pressure groups and will be able to define 
"et;hnic pressure jgroup." * 

Students will form hypotheses about the reasons for the formation of 
P pressure groups „ - / \ ' 

3. Students will §tate some of the objectives of pressure groups and the 
various means used to a<5hieve them. 

4. The students will analyze Greek-American ethnic organizations in terms 
\ of their characteristics as pressure groups. 

*' 

5. Students will examine materials dealing with the political participation 
of Greek- American groups with regard to a crucial i§sue (i.e», the 1974 ' 
invasion of Cyprus by Turkey) 4nd will compare such participation with that 
of other groups. \ , ' 

6. Students will examine the (^jectives of the Greek-American pressure 

^gr9ups_.and_ t^^^^^ 

'] objectives and means with those of other groups. 

7. Students wilj. examine the political accomplishments of the Greek- American 
groups. * , ' * , 

8. Students will form hypotheses about the factors affecting the success of 
a group^s efforts^ , 

♦ 

' ■ ' ' ■ 

H YPOTHE SES; 

— ■ -f ■ \ 

1. If people feel' they are treated unfairly, then they will organize* to form 
pressure groups. - \ ^ 

2. If a pressure group is to be succesS-ful £q <Lts pursuits, its methods of 
Qperation will have to be consistent with its aims. « 

* 

3. If a group is to be effective, factors such -as the nature of Its demands,, 
financial resources, internal cohesion, and contacts with decision makers 

4' have to be taken^ into consideration. * ' • ' * 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION : • . .- • , 

A pressure group is any group whicji attempts -to influence governmental 

« 

decisions without seeking to exercise the formal powers of the government. 
All pressure groups are not the same. In fact, they differ ^so much that 

4 4 

there seems to be little in common among them except the concern to persuade 
others. There are, for example, literacy campaigns by- associations for the 
reform of l^ws on sexual contact,, bargaining over prices and subsidies -by 
farmers' unions, rioting and seizure of buildings by militant students, 
peaceful demonstrations of consumers, and sit-ins by factory workers. There 
are, however, spveral ways of classifying, pressure groups: 

1. Interest Groups- These are organized to protect the interests of 

a recognizable section in a society. The membership of- such a 

group is made up of people from a i)articular position \?ithin the 

economic or social structure, by virtife of which they^ are likely 

to-be affected similarly by government decisions. Professional 

organizations such as the American Medical Association, trade unions 

> ' taxpayers, and students can be classified as interest groups. 
^ • ^ * . 

2. Attitude or Cause Groups- These groups exist to promote a particular 
idea or cause. The;Lr members come from all walks of life because of 
a concensus of opinion on a specif ic ^issue. ^ome examples' of cau$e 
groups are: The Black Panthers , the women's liberation groups, and^ 
thpse .protesting the Vietnam war. 

^The two, types of groups above overlap to an extent, but can usuMly be 
recognized as one. or the other. .A basic difference between them is that 

' 188 ... ' ' 
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interest groups are permanent and act as- spokesm^ of a particular section 
throughout^ that section's existence, while. attitude groups- exist only' as 
long -as their cause is unattained, / ' • 

^- Interest and Cause Groups- This is an interest group (as defined 
• in //I) attempting to promote a specif id cause: The Civil Rights 
Movement in the U.S.; and the Greek-Americans working' for the 
Cyprus issue, are examples of ethnic (interest) groups promoting 
a particular cause* 



r 



There is a close relationship between the aims of a group and the 

methods' and strategies adopted. FbC example, boycotting may be an effective 

^ method- for a-group that wants the prices of a certain product lowered^ but, 

for a group* which aims at chapging the social order such as the S.D.S; - * . 

(Students for a Democratic Society), and S.L.A. (Symbionese Liberation Army), , 

\ 

boycotting will be of little use. Other strategies would be more ef fegtiJlieL_„.„ 

_ ^ ...... . ^ . _ , •- 

in achieving the desired results. 

' TheJmpact of a .pressure group depends on many factors: the nature of 

tha demands, the contacts with decision makers and political parties its 

financial resources, the extent of its. internal cohesion, the responsiveness 

to the spirit of . the /coninunity , and the prevailing public opinion. ' " 

For further information on pressure groups, the teafcher should re'fer to: 

♦ * 

1. Castles, Francis G. , Pressure Groups and Political Culture . Routledge 
^ and Kegan Paul, Ltd*, London, 1967. 

In Moodie, G. C. and Studdert-Kennedy, G> , Opinions^ Publics and Pressure 
groups s An Essay on Vox Populi and Kepres.^ - , 

• 3. Vijay, K.I., "Some Reflections on the Study of Pressure Groups in Great 
Britain." Soc. Analysis (Sheffield) . I, June 3, 1971,' pp. 135-152. 
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In this lesson,' the students wllP^xamine certain pressure groups in 
actiori.' They Will learn yhat pressure groups are. Also, they will learn ' 
that there are different kinds ^of groups, each with different aitns. and 

rent methods for achieving them. The Qreek-American group will be used 
as a case study so that students toay discover how an ethnic pressure group' 
operates within a political system. ' ^ * - 

?1ATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT r ' * » , 

1. Slides of "pressure groups.. ' ' • ' . 

2, Class copies of Springboard //? (A and B, "Mobilization of Greek-American* 
Groups^^7. • • ' ^ ' ^ * 

3, Class copies of ^pringb'oard 7/3 (A, B. and C, "Aims and' Methods") • t 

. . '/ • ^ - ' ^ 

4. CLiss copies of Springboard //4 (Accomplishments).' 



PRD/EDURES': * • ^ , 

/ ' - . ' • ' ' 

t. The lesson opens with selected slides (Springbojird //I, "Pressure Groups") 
which are presented to the students. They are asked to describe each 
while it is shown. The teaqher should try to get students to compare the ^ 
^ differen*t slides so that th^ slides are shdwing groups which try to influ- 
ence others. The sti;dents should also understand that one type of pressure 
group is ^ ethnic group. The following questions may ^e asked by th^ , . 
teacher tojachleve these ends.: ^ » * | v 

A. jWJiat are the slides ♦about? -What is the main idea in them? * < > .* 

B. Are all the ^groups the same? How a,re they similar and hbw are they ' 
different?- * ' ^ » ' ' * ^ • 

' • • • ^ 

C. \'Jhy do -you think groups such as these are formed? 

2* The teacher should explain, to the students, that 'in this lesson^ a parti- 
cular ethnic pressure group (Greek-Afiericans) will be usedf *as'*a <:ase study 
so that they will gain an understanding of the role of pressur€^groups in 
the political system. All parts of Springbpard //i, "Mobilization of Greek- 
American Groups" should be given to the. class. About ten minutes should be 

190 ^ 
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allowed for students to read them. Following this, they should compare 
and contrast parts 2-A and 2-C. 

Springboard //3 (Parts A, B, and C) should be "aistributed to the class, 
allovrlng enough time for studen'ts tq read them. i 



Sprin^oard //4 ("Accomplishment") should be distributed to fhe students, 
allowing enough time for students to read it. Then, a cla^s discussion 
should take place. 



In 'order to bring everything. together , a class discussion can take place 
which may be ba6ed on th^ following general questions : 



A. Why are pressure groups formed? 



B. ^Hp you think there Is a relationship between the goals set by a 

pressure group *and the mefhods used to reach them? Elaborate. 

C. What are sope the factors that determine the effectiveness of 
a pressure group/.' ^^^^'^^ 
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RejaH the next three articles and then answer the questions which 
fbllow. , * * ' 

- ♦ 

'a 'very important feature of the New York City Greek-American cornqjunity 
is that its organizations and associations hav^ failed to change to' meet 
thd demands of the modem urban world. Most of them exist to serve the 
internal social and spiritual needs of the Greek community. A result is 
that the Greek community l^cks those associations and organizations which, 
would undertake championing the needs of the needy- Greek In our midst . . . 

.It is, ironically, the strengths of the Greeks that have created the 
greatest obstacles to the development of organizations. The strength of^ 
the Greeks lies in their st^able families and self-reliant attitudes. Al- 
^ though admirable and of continued value to the Greeks, these attitudes fail 
to meet the Greek community's needs in a world where individvha4. and family 
dependence on the state is so great. ' A consequence, of this* is that the 

^ 4 

Greek community-has not developed thtf necessary organizations, nor learned 

the skills- required, to negotiate with the state and community ^o obtain 

the facilities and sewices to meet its needs ... 

• / • 

The Greeks of New -York City and throughout th'e rest of America have 
'never organized themselves into a political body or organization. The 
church has been the major organizing Structure in the Greek community;, 
however, its political influence and involvement is limited^ 
SQUSCE ; 



Hellenic American Neighborhood Action Committee,. The Needs of the Growing 
Greek-American Community in the City of New York .^New York, > 1973. 
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The Island of Cyprus is situated in the Eastern basin of the Mediterranean 

f * 

Sea, in the crossroad between the East and the Vest. The population of this 

1^ ' ' ( . 

strategicWTs^land consists of 80 percent Greeks, 18 percetft Turks, and two per- 

cent others, mostly Armenians. ^ * * * 

As far back as 1500 B.C., Cyprus held a prominent position in the Greel^ 

worl<J* But because of^its strategic position and fertile land, it was con- 

• ' ' ' " * r ' ^ ' ' 

quered by many nations: Assyria, Egypt, Persia, Athens, and. Macedonia (under 

thp leadership of Alexander the GTe.at) . ' Cyprus was pai?tt of -thje Byzantine 

\ . ■ ' 

Empire until 1571, when Turks took over the island. Th^ Turkish occupation 
continued until 1878 when Cyprus was^sold to England and \became a British colony. ^ 

• V 

After a hard struggle for independence was waged by (^reek-Cypriots , the 

Republic of Cyprus was established in 'I960. England, Greece and Turkey signed t 

th.e ^"Treaty of Guarantee," guaranteeing the independence, security, and terri- 
• » 

tgrJLal integrity of the island. Since then, there has » been constant friction 
bet\?een Greefce and Turkey over Cyprus, resulting in a' Turkish invasion of the 
island nation during the summer of 1974. 

On July 15J^^1974, part of the Cypriot army, led by Greek officers, overthrew 
Archbishop Makarios,* the legitimate, elected president of the Republic. Turkey, 
vowing to restore Maka^ps to power, and to protect the Turkish minority, invaded 
Cyprus on July '20. Heavy 'fighting took place for several days and on Julj: 25, 
peace negotiations began in^Geneva. On July 30, a declara4:ion was signed calling 
for a cease-fire. A" second phase of talks, took place, but they failed and the 
Turks initiated a new offensive, seizing 40 percent of <;yprus. * • 
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Continued ' , ^ ' * ♦ * ^ ' v ^ 

' Naturally/ ther^^' was much destruction. \ Soldiers, and civilians were Willed 
homes were burned,, stores were iooted>- etc.- Most importantly, thousands of 
pe^le— ;Qn^~thtrd of 'ttre ,Gteek-Cypriot popuiation~w"<^|k forced to^leav^ their . 

homea. TSiese refugees^^live now in non-X^^kish occupied parts of Cyprus, mostly 

' : / " ' " ' . ' . ■ > • 

In tentsV s- , * -f"- - , • - . 

The Greek-^Americans' felt that the UrS. Government <Tcept a pro-Turkish line* 
The an&s used by Turkey to ^take over Cyprus' were American. Since it, is illegal, 
for a country to use U.S. Government arms for off^sive purposes, it was 
demanded that the "U.S.- Government stop_ sending military did to Turkey. Under 
these'^ircumstances, ^he Greek-Americans united an* fougki: for justice for 



Cyprus. . , \ I . ~ N * 



0. ^ 



SOURCES I 



omcSr, et. al."*) l-J 



1 ^ Magazines (AHEPAN , Greece, ^ahydromc 

2 JJfewspapers (Washington Post . New York Times , ^Hellenic 'Chronicle , et.al.) 
of thfe period of July to December, 1974. , '* 

• ' % ' ^ ^ . \ • 
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NotWing injcecent history has organized Americans of Greek desc'ent as 
fias j:he plight of^yprus and il^s Gr^ brothers. ,• ^ 

Almost as if there never was any difference between them, divergent viqjws 
have vanished 'ambng Greeks.' Now it 'is 'Cyprus, and Cyprus .alon? that counts. 

From every comer of , the land have come le.tters, messages, expressions of 
.concern, evidence of actions ^ demonstrations and rallies, all with one aim: To 
make Americans aware that Cyprus has beert dealt, a low blow by the West, mostly 
by America. ^ ' ' o * 

■ ' ' ' ' . ♦ \ 

' T^yprus has bean a non-aligned patron. It might hive been better for this 
country and its NATO allies if it was aligned with the West. But it <would have 
been better for NA^TO if it w^re. permitted tc% remain non-aligned, rather than to 

% ■ ■, : • 

be treated in such a rcJtighshod manner as has come about through "the invasion of 
the island by a NATO ally, Tarlcey; for now Cyprus has caused a rift in the 
solid southern flank of MTO, a rift which will take far more than' the 25 years 
-of NATO to heal. ^ ' ^'„JL^ ^ ■ ' ■ ' 

It ^s'not surprised us"_;tha^|p|cans of Greek d-e§cent have rallied 100 
percent- behind. the Cyprus c^use. Tfey feel that the basically <5reek island hab 
received a raw deal, and they are upset. * • 

r- ^ 

• It makes lit^e difference if the Greek is from Greece, from America, from 

4 / 

Europe, from South America, from 'Asia or from Cyprus. A Greek beset upon by a 
Tjark will find support among all Greeks. 

SOURCE ; . ■ ^ ' 

The Hellenic Chronicle . September 12, 1974." 
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•QUESTIONS: 



!• Do all the partl^resent the same picture of Greek-Americans? 

; 2. Springboard //2-A suggests that, in the past, the Greek-Americans have 
•not organized^ to have their needs met* How would you explain that? * 

3. Ifliat does Springboard //2-C suggest? Can you explain the change in 
political participation of the Greek-Americans? 

~ \ 

I 4, Do you know of other ethnic pressure groups that have organized for 
political purposes? Nam^ some. Were thay always active or did they 
organize in response to a certain situation? 



4^ 
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Look at the next four articles and then answer the accompanying questions. 



ICAI^S mt^ WITHDRAWAL OF TURKISH INVADERS m] CYPRUS 

Three million Americans of Hajllenic ♦descent , through their organizations, 

are united in their support. of th^ Security, Council's resolution of July*20, 

♦ - ^^^^ " ,i 

1974, caviling for a. cease fire on the Islai^}^of. Cyprus and urging that the 
independence of Cyprus be respecte'd. - 

In so doing, we condemn the' invasion of Cyprus by Turkish forces 4nd 



if- 



demand the immediate temoval'^ of these forces in order that the territorial 



integrity and independence of Cyprus be restored. 



.We condemn also the atrocities committed in Cyprus by Turkish forces, 



including such ac4s 6f barbarism and the systematic napalm bombi'hg by the 
Turkish Air Force 'of hospitals and? 'civilian 'centers, resulting in the death 
of innocent persons. ^ 

I 

We declare our moral support for the people of Cyprus in the face of 

> •& ^ ♦ ,^ » 

Turkish intentions to* force the partition of ^ the island in contravention of 
the charter ol the United Nationg^jand the. dedlaration of human rights. , / 

^ We reco^ize and commend tRe^ef forts of the' President' of "the United 
States and the Secretary ofStdte Which brought about a cease-fire in 



Cyprus. 



We condemn the mobilization of forces of the Soviet Union in support of*the 

Turkish position which has exaspatated the situation and endahgered world peace. 

r : ■ ■ ■■ - 
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We^urge that the United States t^^e appropriate action through activ^e 
participation in the Geneva Conference to influence a peaceful solution of ' 
the Cyprus question to the end that the rights of the people of Cyprus 
Mill be preserved and the .territorial integrity and independ^^p of Cyprus. 



be restored* 



raiTED HELLE15IC A>IERICM ORGANIZATION 



SOURCE-: 



Hellenic Chronicle . July 25, 1974. 
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PRESIDENT GERALD R. PORD 



THE WHITE HOUSE 
.WASHINGfON, D.C/ 



Dear Mr, President: 

As^ an American of Grekk descent, gravely concerned with the recent 

I 

tragic developments in Cyprus, which resulted in the weakening of NATO, 
tWe withdrawal of the Greek foijces from, the Alliance, the threat of war 
between Greece- and Turkey and in seriously undermining the traditional 
friendship. between U.S.A. and Greece, I vehemently condemn ^Ehe illegal and 
unj^ust if ied Turkish invasion of Cyprus, as well as the continuing aggression 
there. . ^ ^ 

I urge our Government -to abandon its present obviously pro-Turkish 
policy 'and work inmediately for a solution o^' the * crisis basied on the imple- 
mentation of the resolution 353 (July 20th) of the U.N. Security Council. 
This resolutlqn, supported by our country and 13 other nations, xalls for 
a cease-fire, -the Immediate withdrawal of all f or Aign military forces, res- 
pect^af the independence and territorial integrity of Cyprus, restoration 
of tjie constitutional structure of the Republic and negotiations, 
^ Hoping that you will Int^^^ify^ your personal efforts towards this end, 
we wish you every success In this endeavor so that jpeace and normality ' 
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return to the embattled Island, 



Respectfully yours, 



NAME: 



iU)DRESS:_ 
CITY: 



STATE: 



SOUgCE: 

The National Herald 
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HELLENIC CHRONICLE 

August 8, 1974 

GREEK CONGRESS OFFICIALS'^ WITH STATE DEPARMJ^ 



r 



WASHINGTONV- Officials of the newly-formed Congress of American Hellenic 
Organizations met Wedn^day with U.S. Undersecretary of "^tate^ for Political 
Affairs, Joseph J. Sisco, at the state department for a private briefing and 
exchange of views on the explosive Cyprus crisis. ^ j 

Meeting l&d-th Sisco were William P. Tsaffaras, sUpreme president of 
A.H.E.P.A. an3 Coordinator of the Congress; Danny Boy 'Terzakis , Chainnan of 
the Congress of American Organization's; Prof. ^ D.G. Koiisoulas, national a<^visor 
for political affairs to the Congress and George J. Leber 
tive secretary. • 



ulas, national advis 
, A.H.E.P-.A. execu- 



^Undersecretary Sisco spoke of the efforts already made by the U.S. to * 




promote a cease-^tire an^ to avert a war betfween Greece arid Turkey, 
expressed the hope that Turkey will abide with the Geneva agreement/ Sisco 
indicated that he fully understands the importance of strengthening the 
■position of Premier Karamanlis of Greece.. , 

The. participants expressed the deep- feelings of all Americans of Greek 
descent and urged the^ Undersecretary^ to tdke more positive steps jto put an 
end to the continuing violations of the cease-fire by the Turki'sh troops. 
Tliey also discussed the wider implications of the conflict especially witla 
regard to the domestic, political situation in, Greece and the position of 

y 
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Kararaanlis, 'and urged hfr.- Sisco to express in some public form 4>fficialj 
dissatisfaction with continuing aggressive provocations of the Turkish 
^ forces^ on -Cyprus. Tlie continuing Americ^i? silence, they added, further 
aliBnate's the Greek people' everyirfiere, 1 ; 

♦ • • 

. SOURGiU 

, Hellenic Chronicle , August 8, 1974. ♦ 

Questions ; ^ - * - 

1. ^ What were* the materials you jUst examined?^ Identify them* • 



\ 



V 



2. Do their have anything in common? ^Exp lain • 

3. \^ai are some of the aims of the Greek- Americans? What arguments dp 
t^heyX present to support tlieir position? ' ^ 

4. What are the methods they use to meet tfieir aims? 

/ \ 

5. How do other groups go about getting the results they waftt? Give som6 
examples. , , ^ 
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/ . ; 

^The following articles describe st«ps which Greek-Americans toqjc to / 
accomplish a common goal: , " / 

When Congress compelled the administration to accept tough conditipns 
on military aid to T^irkey, despite two pres'ijlential vetoes, many said it 
marked a turning point' in the passive ro^e Congress has played 'in foreign 
policy since before World War II. % ' * 

f In ^a quieter way, it also marked the successful mobilization of a 
segment of ethnic Affierica that had been politically passive before tttis 
point — the same three million mfembers of the Greek-Apierican community. 

By pouring thousands of telegrams, phone calls and letters into Capitol 
Hill every time the Turkish arms aid questions came up, the Greek-American 
community is credited, with stiffening Congressional resolve against a 
cave-in to President Ford and Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger, despite 
the two Presidential vetoes. * * ^ 

"in my 16 years in the House I have never before seen' the Greek-American-- 

^ * 

community display such an interest in an issue. There^ Vas an interest in 
Agnew^s candidacy, but it was narrower. This issue re"ally awakened them to 
the impact they can have, and their efforts proved ve*ry effective, " said 
Rep. John Brademas (D-Ind.), a Greek-American and a leader in the House 
fight to calmp stiff curbs on militairy help for Turkey. 

John G. Plumides, one of the leaders of the Order of A.H.E.P.A. (American 
Hellenic Educational Progressive Association), who organized the mobilization 
said, "It was a first for us. We've never been demanding citizens . We've — 

>^ 
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always been a politically passive people who never requested much from \^ 

- ' % - ^ ' , . • 

anybody. But our people rallied to this cause like the Jews too Israel." 

In fact, the victory of the Greek-American is being oompaV^d to t^e 
.victory American\^Jews won through their congress jSpnal supporters when they 
f orce^ a delay, of the administration-backed trade re^bfm bill until th^ ^ 
Soviet Union promised ty eas^ res^tri-ctions lon emigration oi Jews and others.^.. 

Unjike the ;^ish community, which has been politically sensitized 
and mobilized on Israelis behalf for a long time, Greek-Americans had to 
organize themselves from 9«rratch. - ' ' 

• ^ • ■ * 

The backbone was the Order of A.H. E. P. A. , .organized in 1922 to 'make America 
citizens out of Greek immigrants, and now a non-prifit charitable, civic and 
educational, organization with about 1,100 chapters/ 

At A.H^.E.P.A. ^*s convention in Boston last August, "Justice for Cyprus 
Committee" was organized. The committee was chaired by 'ch4rlotte Plumides, a 
North Carolina lawyer and past supreme president of A.H.E.P.A. 

' . ' ' ./ 

Its general counsel was Eugene T. Rossldes who, after a stint as /Assis- 
tant secretary 61 the treasury from 1969-1972, returned to the Washington law 
firm of Rogers and Wells, headed by former Secretary of State William P. Rogers. 

Rossides; whose father was a Cypriot. and mother was from Sparta,, provided 
the group with legal advice and research, as well as contacts with' the State 
Department and administration that resulted in three meetings with Kissinger.' 

Other Just^'ce for Cyprus committess were orgaaizefd in the A.II.E.P'.A. 
Chapters around the jiation. Each time a congressional action on Turkish aid 
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impended, A,H,E,P:A* Headquarters contacted members and the word was spread. 
The Greek-AmetiCans wrote, called, telegraphed and occasionally personally 
visited their congressmen ^nd senatars. 

Senator Barry M. Goldwater (RAArizona) said an old Gr^efe friend told 
him 5,000 Greek-Americans would vote^ against him 'in November if he did not help 
on the Turkish aid issue, ^ • ' 

An aide to Rep, John B. Anderson (R-fllinoi's) said, "They were very well 
organized. Each time it came up, calls, letters and telegr^jjg would just Qome 
pouring in^*?' ^ ^ 

Anderson, a member of the Republican leadership whose wife is a Greek- 
American, withstood the pressure, but at l^east 50 of the 187 House Republicans 
voted for the Turkey aid ban at one time or another. 4 

• ' ' ' r 

One vote in the House w^|307 to 97, avt^tal that surprised even the 
A.H.E.P^. organizers. 

House Minority Leader John J. Rhodes (R-Arizona) attribut^ed the 'finals 
victory to a^"demonst^ation of the power of the Greek community." 

Brademas also^ stated;- "If we members had not^'been. able to. put together 
a compelling case, in terms of law, policy and morality, we would not have 
been effective. But on the other hand, without the kind of support we got 
froDi the Greek community, out case might .nOlMiave been sufficient to win the 



day. 
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The Greeks are not resting on these laurels • Plumides^and six others 
presented Kissinger with an eight-point program calling for withcfrawal of 
Turkic troops and an immediate return home for the 2,000,000 Cypriot refu- 
gees* 

The Was^ftington Post\ Friday, Octobly 25, 197A. 
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BE SURE TO SAY "THANK YOU" .Wt ask that^your A.H.E.P.A. 

FajnipK^^Pter and membership "immediately "send LETTERS OF APPRECIATION to 

those 'U.S\^ Senators and Representatives who have SUPPOJR,TED our position ©f 

cutting off U.S. military a!^d to Turkey. During the coming mooths, we will 

. need their further support in the new Foreign Aid Bill.\he removal of Turkish 

troops from Cyprus, the return of refugees to their, homes, and for massive 
— - , ^ 

9 humanita rian aid to the 'Cyprus refugees as well as war -roparations from 




Turkey to Cyprus . 



4 



SOURCE ; • . 

' . I 

Publication by American Hellenic -Educational Association . 



QUESTIONS ; 



1. Were all .of the objectives of Greek-Americans achieved as of October 

25, 1974? r ^ 

o ' ' 

2, What are some of the reasons tlj^at, affected the outcomes of the ?fouD^s m 
actions? . / . w 

3, Have you participated In or are ypu aware of "groups using similar methods*' 
to achieve their goals? Describe ♦ 

4. If you \^ere.Mn a position to decide on what action to take, wfiat 'would you ^ 
have done? Would you have worked within the system? 'if so, what would you 
have done if .that had not produced any concrete results? 
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GOAL ; , ■ • ' • <. " 

To examine some aspects of the pdlitixal lives of leaders belonging to 
ethnic groups. ' ' '^^"^ 



OBJECTIVES' ; ' " ^ 

1\ Students will be able to list ways in which political leaders solicit 
suppor^ from the electorate. v * ; H 

2. ' Through use of case studies, students will be able to list specific 

qualities which help individuals gain political positions. 

3. Througlj use of a case study,' students- will e?^ine the biogn^phical 
background of a political leader. ^ 

4. Students will be .able to list positive and/or negative effects of a 
political leader^s ethnic background on an election. ^ >( 

5. Students will examine and describe the effects of personality and 
*6ocio-ecoriomit: background in political leaders^ carets. 

HYPOTHESES ; v ^ > . ' 

1. If political leaders are member's of certain ethnic gro.ups, then t^ey 
may ij|^e^that membership to promot^- their political go^ls. 

2. If polit:5^al leaders are -members of cei^in ethnic groups, then they 
are likely to support that group through the use of their political 
positions. 

3. If political leaders have "charismatic" personaMties and relatively 
-high socio-economic, standings, then their cJiancSs of being elected 

are greater than those who lack these characteristics. 



BACKGROUND INFORMTIOH : 

) ^ • 

In addition to formal local, state, or national rules for recruitment 



of political* leaders, such as age, residency, and cl^tizenship (f or example 
persons not bom in the United States* cannot ^^ome President)^ %he 
other factors which influence the 'political carlfts o'f persons. Such 



lere are 



I 
I 
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\ 

I • factors include personality, the area they ar^ running in, sex, race, 

'ethnic baclcground," socio-economic status, and ^religion and morality. 

I* 
Today, we will examine *th^ effect the above fac/tors may have on the ♦ 

I f political careers of different people.' Par^cular 'emphasis will be placed 

on ethnicity and the contributions of ethnic groups in the area of politics, 

I 

SOURCE ; 

I Meh],inger, H.P., and Patrick, J.J., American Political Behavior , GiXv^d 

....... , „ 



Company, Lexington, Massachusetts, 1972, 
MATERIALS V^D EQUIPMENT ; i,. 



1. 


Class 


copies 


of Springboards //I. * 


'2. 


Class 


copies 


of Springboard //2. 


3/ 


Class 


copied 


of Springboard //3A and 3B. 


4. 


Class 


copies 


of Springboard #4. 


5, 


Class 


copies 


of Springboard //5, 



PROCEDURES:' 



!• Divide thfe class Into three groups and distribute Springboard #1' to each 
student. - Assign each 'group one of the candidates Usted* The group is 
then to 'develop a promotional campaign which will support that candidate. 
Allow each group' to. present their program to the rest of the class (each 
group may select a chairperson to do this). ^Next, the. class should have a, 
. ' debate about .the three candidates, using the ^estions given with the spring- 
bpard^ The teacher should list on the tpard characteristics 'given by students 
which affect a candidate's chances for Election. Stu^nts should gain a 
knowledge of socio-economic Standards and How they, affect the outcome of 
elections. • ; 



2. Distribute Springl?oard #2 in the >hext 'session. Giv^^at^ents time to 
read the article and think about the questions, ^^ffter this, discuss the 
questions orally. Students should gain an understanding of ethnic 
differences and how they affect ^eiectldns^. v • / ' •* 
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3r Distribute "Springboard //3 to the students. Allow time -foj: students to 
examine the articles and think about the questions. Finally, discuss the 
questions orally. Students should learn the types of prom6tional activities 
which candidates carry on during an election. 

4. Distribute Springboard #4 to the students. Allow '^t^me for students to 
think about the article and then discuss the question. Students should 
learn how political leaders may repay electorate support. 

5. Finally^ distribute Springboard //5. Allow students as much time as 
needed to complete the activity. Ask for volunteers to share their 
i^as with the class . Students should be able to pull everything 

^er in 'the activity. 
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Velow are descriptions of £hree fictional individuals running for city 
council. Read j^he descriptions and answer the questions which follow as if, 
they were running in your own commuriity. 



^ ' Mr. Johnson is the principal of Cijj^High School and eartis $15,000 
a year* He received his '^egree from the state university ten years ago an^ 
has worked his way through. the school system 'tb his present position. Mr. 
Johnson is very outspoken an^^well liked by student^ and parents. He has 
init'iated man]j community activities to support some of his. school programs. 
He and his famil^y live in a neat residential section of town where they own 
a nice home. He is a member of-^rfiy social and civic organizations.. His 
tvp children attend public schools. 



i ^ ^' 

Mr. Jtones is .the president of the Central National Bank. 'He graduated 
• * 

from Harvard University and earns over $100,000 at his present position. 
He is a serious minded businessman who has recently moved into a new home in 
the si;burbs. '^'The home has five bedrooms, four bathrooms, a large yard and - 
a. swimming pool. ' Mr. Jon|eis is "a member of several community organizations, 
of the Chamber of Cofemerce, and. Is President of the new e^^plusive Country 
Club Central. JHis -three childreh attend private boarding schools. 



Ms. James is a lawyer and a junior member of the law firm of Harris, 
Hutchins, and Henderson. * She graduated from the state law school and earns 
$17,000 a year. She is tffia^legal representative for the Community Action 
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Organization and has been fundaine|^al in promoting community projects. 
Ms. James is a member of several civic' organizations and devotes weekend 
time to the half-way house in our community. She is single and has one 
child who attends public "school. 



SOURCE ; » 

1. Whicll candidate has theses t chances of winning? Why? 

2. Who would you vote for? 

3. Which candidate is most qualified for the position? Why 

A. Name specific qualities that voters may consider .when choosing a can- 
didate. . 



? 
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The followihg^ is .a fictional description of a jJossible election* 
Read, the account of vrfiat happened and then complete the questions/ 

Plainfield is a rapidly growing city of over 180,000 people, the 
ma'jority of whom make their livings working in factories. Over teti differ- 
ent nationalities" of the world are represented in €he population. The first 
groups to go to Plainfield seeking worlj: in the newly built factories were 
imigrants from southern, and eastern Europe: Poles, Czecjis, Greeks,, Hungar-* 
ians, Italians, Ukranians, and Russians. Most of these immigranis Arrived 
between 1910 and 1922. . ^ ' ^ \ ' 

During recent years, 1945 to the present,, ^three new groups of, people 

have'gone to Plainfield seeking work in the factories: Blacks from thfe southern 

* ' . ' i * 

states, Puerto'Ricans, and Mexicans. Mexican-Americans have been the [largest * 

,of the groups, comprising almost sixty percent of the city^s present population. 

The relationship among the different ethnic gtoups of -Plainfield^ave 

been reasonably friendly for the most parr; Some incidents occurred b^twe^ 

Blacks and other newcomers, but these did not disrupt the political andj social 

stability of Plainfield. Unlike many racially |iixed cities, no rioting I occurred ' 

in Plainfield before 1969. . ^ 



The city government has dai'nly been controlled by* descendants of th^e 



have 



Efitstem European immigrants. 'The Black, Mexican and Puerto Rican people 

not be^n as well represented in the government. Before 1969, Black o:: 

Mexican had ever been elected mayor of Plainfield^ In 1969, Jose Rodrigt^ez ^ 

♦ * 

set out to change this. ^ 1 
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♦ Early in 1969, Rodrigiwz •announced that he would be^ a Democratic 

candidate for mayor. At that time, he was President of the City Co^uncil, 

• ' • 

35 years old, and a prominent lawyer. His announcement shocked some people and 

inspired others. Many Mexicans were inspired to try to gain greater political 
power in a city where theyihad little influence even though they were the 
majority of the population. . ' 

In the*liay primary for the party nomination, Rodriguez competed against 
other Democrats — the incumbent > M^yor George Jones and businessman Harry 
Green. John Jacobs, a white busii>esSman de"BlinjiPSj furniture, a member of " 
an old Plainfield family and a civic leader, was the t^nly Republican candi- 
date. Rodriguez and Jones both had support from Mexican and white Democrats. 
However, Rodriguez had more Mexican support. Green appealed only to whit^e - 
voters. The results of the primary gave Rodriguez the Democratic nomirtation^ 
and Jacobs the Republi'can nomination. 

y /iS the campaign betwfeen ^^ailfiguez and Jacobs progressed, ^t became apparent 
that many 'white Democrats were supporting the Republican Jacobs. Of ^course,* 
Rodriguez was a Mexican and his record showed thaf^ he was a si^porter of civil 
rights and civil • liberties for peopJ.e^f. all^thnic and racial groups. To his 

supporters,' Rodriguez's attempts to protect the rights' of free speech and 

/ 

equality of opportunity for minority groups made him a^ear as a champion of • 
democracy. However, to others, his efforts along this line were, marks against 

him* ^o tbese peoj^le, Ro>Jriguez was a dangerous political radical. * 

\* 

Rodriguez publically denounced violence and civil disorder. Several 
important national Democratic Party leaders defended Rodriguez on this' 
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position. They vouched, for his patrlotlc»and political ability, • Throughout 
^ the election, this and other problems pointed a finger at Rodriguez because 
he was a Mexican. It was a close battle between Rodriguez and Jacobs.^ The 
final tally on November 7th was Rodriguez 32,6l9''and Jacobs 29,098, 

QUESTIONS ; ' ' - 

« r 

1. \^at are the main points of this article? 

/ * ^ ) 

2. How did Rodriguez's ethnio- background help him or prevent him from y 

achieving his political g'^oals? ^ • ' 

3. Wh^ do you think some Demo^'atlc voters . suppart^ed the R-epublican candidate? 

4. Was Rodriguez closely associated with his ethnic group or did he disasso- 
ciate himself from it? Do you think. he was right In doing this? Why? 

5. ' How does this election compare to soW with which you are familiar? 

• * 

6. If you had a choice to vote forgone of two persons, and one of them had an 
ethnic background XPuerto Rican, Greek, Irish, Italian, etc. who would 
you vote for? Give reasons for your decision. ^ 
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The following -is a factual description, of a Greek-American congressman. 
By reading the namea of organizations of .which he* is a member and the 
activities that he participates in, how do you suppose he uses these contacts 
during an election? ' ' ^ 

^^^^ ' ) 
Representative George J.'^anichas, a Democrat, is servirig his third 

fo-year term (as of 1975) in the* Rhode Island House of Representatives ' 

-cm" the 78th Distrijjf(*^in Pawtuclcet. He was first elected to the Housemen 

Noyember 3, 1970, and became the only Greek- American gtate official. in the 

L ' * / ' 

history of Rhode Island. ' ' 

/» 

Panichas is a inember of the House FjLnance Committee and formerly ^ 

serveW on the Housef Committee ^n Ilealth, Education and Welfare. He is', and 

has bden, a member of several speci al l^e ftjfslative commissions. 

P'michas ia a member ^ the American Legion,- the Veterans of Foreign 
\ ^"^^ ' r 

Wars, a^d the Order ojf A.H.E.P.A. He is a par^hioner of thfe Assumption of 

the Virgin Mar^f Greek Orthodox Church in Pawtucket and served on the church's 

Board of bisectors for fifteen years, as member, Vice-President,* and Presidents 

He has, and continues to B^T^i^volved in many civic activities and Greek- 
\ - * * ♦ 

American fimctiorts. 

^ Eanichafe was instrimiental in the preparation of legislation successfully 



sponsored by IJ-.S. Senator Clairborne deB. Pell of Rhode Island concerning 
Immigration during the term of the late President John F. Kennedy. He has 
also been, active in the preparation and adoption of other legislation 
involving Greeks in the New England area.^. 
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OHEP ^ISCUSSIO^j WITJ! GUESTS at the oiiting iponsored'by the St. Anargyrol Church jn 
.Marlboro* Injihoto ubove Is Michael Dukakis In left foreground as members of that pommunliy listen 
In earliest. In bottom photo, Michael r)ukukls, Democratic candidate for Governor of MassPtalks 
\i-lth Demos Genakounuos, center and Nicholas Geannakos right pf fpswlch at the Lobster F^tival 
held In July by the Greek Church of Ipswtch" . ^ ' 
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WELCOME TO BOSTON 
AHEPANS". 



1% 



hi 





i 



look forward to meetihg you 
attheConvention. 

MIKE DUKAKIS 



Democratic Candidate 
o ^ for Governor ^ 
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QUESTIONS 

-■ — y 

!• What does Springboard //3A suggest to you? 

/ 

2, WhaXdoes Springboard #3B suggest to you? ^ 
» * 

3, What ideas do these two materials have in coimnon? ^ 

4, What are some ways in which candidates in these articles try to get votes? 

5, From your own experientie, what are some things candidates do to get votes? 

6^How do you think membership in different ethnic organizations might help 
or liinder a candidate's chances for election? 
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The following is an 'example of a resolution piie;&ented by Congressmen in 
the House of Representatives. Why do you think the resolution was introduced? 



RESOLUTION 



Expressing the sense of the House regarding the halt of United Statfes 

economic and military assistance to Turkey until all, Turkish Armed Forces- 

i . , * 

have been withdrawn from Cyprus. 

By Mr. Brademas, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Yatron, Mr. Sarbanes, and Mr. Bafalis. 
<A11 of these are Congressmen of Greek descent) . 



H.'RES. 1319 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

? ' ' ' 

August lA, 1974 

Mr. Brademas (for himself M;:. Kyros, Mr. Yatron, Mr. Sarbanes, and** 
Mr; Bafalis) submitted the following resolutionj which wgs referred to the 
Conpittee on Foreign Affairs. 



Resolved. That it is the sense of the House of Representatives that: 



(1) all military, economic, or other assistance, all salves ^ defense' 
articles and services (whether for cash or by credit, ^uarante6, or any otl^er 
means), all sales of agriculti^al commodities (whether for cash, credit,, or 
by other means), and all licenses with respect to the transportation of arms, 
ammunitions and implements of war (including technical data relating thereto) 
the Government of Turkey should be suspended on the date of adoption of 



this resolution: and 

219 * 
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* (2) the provisions of this resolution *"should cease to apply when the 

President reports to Congress that the Government of Turkey has withdrawn 

» ft 
all ot^its ajnned forces from Cyprus. 



QUESTIONS ; ' . ^ . 

1. * What are these items about? 

2. What is the purpose of theste resolutions? ' . 

3. Why do 'you think Congressmen support legislation of this type? 

4. What do you think would be the reaction of a Congressman's ethnic 
electorate if he didn't support these resolutions? 

5. Do you think political leaders should participate in the activities and 
promote the aims of the ethnic group to which they belong? Defend your 
answer, » * • |' -r—^-^ 

6. If you were a political leader would you help a particular group? Be 
specific and describe circumstances under which you would support a 
special interest group. ' ^ , ^ 
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_ ^ Based on what y"6u have J^arijed ^dbout political Elections, keeping in 
mind ethnic background, socio-economic background, personality arid education 
describe b^ow a. speeth which you wpuld give if you were running for class 
president ♦ As you write, think about: ^ 



1. Do you need to consider tlje elements discuss^ed it/ this unit? VThy or " 
why notZ" / * * • ^ 

A > ' " ■ - ■ 

2» If you don't consider these, what other factors are appropriate for your 
speech? . , , . . 

3» Who Taight vote for you? - . ^ 

4^ What are their characterist4.cs? 

5» What can ^ou do to appeal to the voters' interests? 



^NSlxare your speech with the class and see what their reactions will be» 




■r 
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